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THE JAMESTOWN CELEBRATION OF 1857 
by Rives* 


Tue Jamestown Celebration of 1857 was the direct result of the efforts and 
interests of a group of philanthropic Virginia-born gentlemen residing in 
the nation’s capital, who three years prior to the celebration organized the 
Jamestown Association of America. 

This organization, which was eventually known as the Jamestown Society 
of Washingfon, first met on February 10, 1854, at which time a constitution 
was adopted and officers were elected; Thomas Ritchie was chosen president 
and John W. Maury, treasurer.’ In an address published later during the 
year by a member of the organization, it was stated that the gentlemen of 
Washington had taken the initiative to organize “only because no movement 
was made in any other quarter . . . Virginia ought to be the seat of the princi- 
pal Association, and all other Associations having for the object the celebra- 
tion of the settlement at Jamestown, ought to be auxiliary to it."* On May 
13, 1854, the Society held a banquet in Washington commemorating the 
anniversary of the settlement at Jamestown. 

In the following April, due to the death of both Ritchie and Maury, 
Phillip R. Fendall was elected president of the organization and John T. 
Towers, treasurer. Ceremonies at Mount Vernon, where G. W. P. Custis 
delivered an oration on the portico of the mansion, highlighted the Society's 
celebration on May 13, 1855.° On this occasion President Fendall expressed 
the hope that a “Central Society” might be established in Richmond with 

Mr. Rives is an instructor in Speech at the University of Virginia 
A. Henderson, William M. Overton, and the Reverend T. B. Balch. 


2The Enquirer, April 21, 1857. From a letter written on April 17, 77, a member of 
the Jamestowa Society, concerning an editorial in The Richmond Whig which b suggested that 


ay be removed to Richmond. The address was probably made by President Ritchie. 
3The Enquirer, April 17, 1857. 
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subordinate associations throughout the state and amongst Virginians living 
elsewhere “for the annual commemoration of the first of all the permanent 
English settlements in North America.”* At the conclusion of the ceremonies 
at Mount Vernon, the members of the Jamestown Society returned to Wash- 
ington via steamer and attended a dinner held at the White House pavilion. 

On May 13, 1856, the Society again celebrated the anniversary of the 
Jamestown settlement with a banquet in the city of Washington. 

During the early months of 1857 when it became apparent that the 
Commonwealth of Virginia was going to have no official celebration of the 
two-hundred-fiftieth anniversary of the Jamestown settlement, the Washing- 
ton Society made plans to charter a steamer on which members would travel 
to Jamestown, visit the site of the original colony, and upon their return to 
the boat conduct appropriate ceremonies there. 

The idea of a celebration at Jamestown was also considered, however, at 
a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Virginia Historical Society on 
March 2, 1857. A letter from N. Francis Cabell of Nelson read at this 
meeting suggested that “if the celebration could not be in the first metropolis, 
it might be in Richmond.” It was noted by the committee members that the 
Jamestown Society of Washington was in the process of making plans to 
hold a celebration at the original site of the first colony and that certain 
citizens of Richmond had proposed to participate in the celebration. A sub- 
committee composed of H. C. Cabell, Thomas H. Ellis, and T. T. Giles was 
appointed “to confer on the subject with the Jamestown Society or a 
Committee thereof, and with any Committee which may be appointed by 
citizens of Richmond, and report to a future meeting . . . what, in the 
opinion of the sub-committee is advisable to be done in respect to such 
celebration.” 

In reply to this interest demonstrated by both the Virginia Historical 
Society and the citizens of Richmond, the Jamestown Association expressed 
a desire that “the programme for the celebration . . . be left entirely to the 
gentlemen who are familiar with the locality and who intend encamping on 
the spot.”® 

While program plans for the occasion were stil] being formulated a bitter 
dispute arose between the members of the Jamestown Society and the 
Virginia Historical Society concerning the correct day for the celebration 
to be held — the former choosing May 13; the latter preferring May 23. As 


4The Enquirer, il 21, 1857. 
5Proceedings of tive Committee of Historical Society, March 2, 1857, Virginia Historical 


6 Enquirer, April 21, 1857. 
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far back as April 1848 the Executive Committee of the Virginia Historical 
Society had resolved “that it is expedient & desirable that the Va Hist Soc. 
shall hereafter observe & celebrate the Anniversary of the Landing of our 
Fathers at Jamestown, on the 13th of May 1607, old style, corresponding 
with the 23rd of May new style, and that a suitable discourse shall be 
delivered on the occasion by some member previously appointed to perform 
that duty.”’ “The first celebration took place on the 13th of May, old style,” 
declared the Richmond Enquirer on April 3, 1857, attempting to solve the 
dilemma, “on the next occasion, the Gregorian computation was adopted, 
which fixed the time . . . on the 24th of the month. Now, in order to pass 
from the Julian to the Gregorian calendar, at the date of the settlement at 
Jamestown, we add ten days, thus making the 23d of May the proposed time 
according to the new style.”* An editorial in the Enquirer on April 17 noted 
that in addition to the fact that May 23 was the correct date for the proposed 
celebration at Jamestown, a Convention for the purpose of nominating a 
Democratic candidate for attorney general of the state was scheduled to 
meet in Richmond on May 13; gentlemen from all over the state would like 
“to be present both at the Jamestown jubilee and the Convention in Rich- 
mond,” but to do so “would require agencies of ubiquity even excelling the 
inventions of the nineteenth century.” 

President John Tyler, in retirement at “Sherwood Forest,” accepted an 
invitation from the Jamestown Association to be orator for the occasion. 
“I am preparing for Jamestown,” he wrote on April 21. “It is a great labor. 
. . . Some diversity of opinion exists as to the proper day. . . . I hope the last 
will be fixed upon, as it will give me more time.” The desires of the James- 
town Association prevailed, however, and May 13 was selected as the date 
for the celebration. 

Henry Myers of Richmond was placed in charge of the preparation of 
the grounds at Jamestown and William Allen, the owner of the island, 
proved to be entirely codperative with all plans for the celebration. “Car- 

The ead made by William Maxwell, Secretary. 

Enquirer, 17, 1857. 

WLyon Gardiner Tyler, Letters and Times of the Tylers (Richmond, 1884), II, 537. The 
Enquirer, March 13, 1857, stated — of a proposal by The Messenger and The Whig to 
invite James Barron Hope to be poet for the occasion and “Mr. W. C. Rives as orator of the day.” 
Rives had been elected ident of the Virginia Historical iety in 1847; at the time of the 
igs Celebration he was residing at ‘ Hill,” to which he had retired after serving 

many as one of Virginia's senators and on two occasions as the American Minister to 


France. was 7 many peuple ane of Mating exten in Go 
The Enquirer, April 14, 1857, sta t Mr. Tyler had been written on March a7 by the 


Jamestown Society and invited to be orator for the celebration. His tance was announced 
in The Enquirer on April 10; his letter of acceptance was reprinted in Enquirer, April 14. 
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penters are on the Island, erecting cabins, of which seven are up, and a 
large number in course of construction. They are substantially built, and 
comfortable,” reported the Enquirer on May 8, adding: “There is a refresh- 
ment saloon erected, 175 feet long, and a dining hall, capable of seating 500 
persons at meals.”"' A suitable platform for the speakers was erected and, in 
the words of the Petersburg Express, “all necessary preparations made for 
the accommodation of ladies and others.” 

Indications early in May were that the festival would be attended “by 
thousands of the beauty and chivalry of the Old Dominion and neighboring 
States.” 

“We are glad to see that the people of Virginia intend to celebrate the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the settlement at Jamestown,” said 
the Cincinnati Enquirer.'* The Baltimore American informed its readers: 
“Our Virginia neighbors have at last been awakened to the importance of 
perpetuating the early history of the Old Dominion.”” 

The eighty members of the Jamestown Society residing in Washington 
plus twenty members from nearby Alexandria made plans to go to James- 
town on the steamer Baltimore, but for some reason the plans were altered 
and the Powhatan was chartered instead. Though the “company [was] not 
as numerous as anticipated but quite large enough to make so extended a 
voyage agreeable,” great pleasure was expressed because there were five or 
six ladies among those aboard the Powhatan when it left the capital city on 
Monday, May 11, at 6:30 p.m. bound for Jamestown.” Prior to the departure 
of the Powhatan, the Maryland had also left Washington en route to James- 
town via Richmond. 

On Sunday morning, May 10, at nine o'clock, the steamer Norfolk, 
formerly known as the Penobscot, left Philadelphia bearing “ ‘a well- assorted’ 
company of gentlemen” who were to prove to be the gayest attendants at 
the Jamestown Celebration.” This was the first trip for the Norfolk since 
it had been redecorated and renamed, and one advertisement noted that it 
“has 200 berths and accommodations in Ladies’ Saloon, and State Rooms for 
100 more, and is fitted up in handsome style.”” Brightly decorated with 
bunting and with replicas of the coats of arms of Virginia and Pennsylvania, 

1857. 

12The Ma (From The Petersburg Express.) 

13The Enquirer, May 12, 1857. 

14The Enquirer, May 8, 1857. (From The Cincinnati Enquirer.) 

I6The May 25, 1897. The Enquirer, Apel 28, 1837, nesed that taneporation on 
the Powhatan could be secured for ten dollars by gentlemen and eight dollars for ladies. 


17The Enquirer, May 26, 1857. (From The 
18The Enquirer, May 12, 1857. 
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the Norfolk, like the Maryland, was scheduled to stop in Richmond and take 
on passengers headed for the Jamestown Celebration. 

In the city of Norfolk the members of the Norfolk Literary and Scientific 
Institute and volunteer military companies chartered the Sea Bird to trans- 
port them to the scene of the celebration. 

Both the Maryland and the Glen Cove made two complete round trips 
from Richmond to Jamestown. Passage on board the Glen Cove could be 
had for three dollars the round trip and meals could be purchased for fifty 
cents each; for those Richmonders who chose to travel on the Norfolk, the 
round trip fee of three dollars included the price of a berth.” The steamer 
Jamestown, en route from Richmond to New York, made arrangements for 
its passengers to attend the festivities on the thirteenth. 

After a trip which included several hours spent in the city of Norfolk, the 
steamer Norfolk arrived in Richmond during the early hours of Tuesday 
morning, the twelfth. Aboard the steamer was a correspondent for the 
Philadelphia Ledger who, when he awoke, was charmed with the capital of 
the Old Dominion. “A more beautifully located city does not exist in the 
United States,” he began, and then proceeded to write a graphic description 
of Richmond as it was a century ago. 


Its unrivalled water power, derived from the falls of the James River . . . give to it 
unequalled manufacturing resources. The largest flouring mills in the world are to 
be found here. The “Gallego” and “Haxall” mills are capable of turning out one 
thousand barrels of flour per day. . . . There are other flour mills, besides cotton 
factories and iron works, . . . The tobacco factories are innumerable. Three beautiful 
bridges span the river, at a height of forty to one hundred feet above its bed, and the 
view from any one of them of the river rushing over its rocky bed, amidst a thousand 
islets, green in their summer beauty, is highly picturesque. There is a spacious ship 
canal or dock along the front of the city, capable of admitting vessels drawing fourteen 
feet, connecting the great James River and Kanawha canal, which commences at this 
point and runs far into the mountain region of the State, with the tidal stream below 
the falls.” 


The capitol was “commandingly placed,” he noted, “and is a prominent 
object as you approach the city from any direction. The monument erected 
on the capitol grounds, by the State, to Washington and his illustrious 
Virginia contemporaries, is completed, and two of the statues, those of 
Jefferson and Patrick Henry, are ready to be put in place. The great bronze 


19The E » May 12, 1857. Many advertisements of steamers goin to the Jamestown 


Celebration a red in this issue; one advertisement had these headlines: “Grand Excursion to 
Jamestown - versary of the Earliest Settlement in the U. S. Grand Review of the Military. 
Oration by Ex-President Tyler, &c, &c, &c.” 

°The Enquirer, May 26, 1857. 
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equestrian statue of Washington has not arrived from Munich.” Frankly 
astonished with the industry he found in Richmond, it was stated with 
pleasure that the value of flour, grain, iron, tobacco, and other exports which 
annually left the Richmond wharves exceeded twenty million dollars. 

A total of 250 persons were aboard the Norfolk when she left Richmond 
for Jamestown on Tuesday evening.” Local citizens crowded the wharves to 
see the steamer depart. Among the distinguished citizens aboard were: 
Governor Henry A. Wise, Mayor Joseph Mayo of Richmond, President 
John Robin McDaniel of the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, and John R. 
Thompson, editor of the Southern Literary Messenger, also, the editors of 
the Richmond Whig and the South-side Democrat, plus “several members 
in high standing of a Know-Nothing Society of . . . Richmond, universally 
known as “The Finnegans.’’™ 

The Montgomery Guard of Richmond, with its Captain Patrick T. 
Moore, went to Jamestown on the Norfolk; however, the Richmond Regi- 
ment of Virginia Volunteers departed a day earlier on the Maryland.* 

At eleven o'clock in the evening Captain Kelly of the Norfolk was host at 
dinner to all the Philadelphians and some twenty-five of the most notable 
Virginians aboard. The menu consisted of “most lucious Lynhaven Bay 
oysters . . . and other edibles, supported by a bounteous array of old London 
dock, champagne, &c.”** One participant wrote that “wit and champagne 
flowed uninterruptedly, and . . . several capital addresses were made by the 
Governor and others.”” Responding to a toast made to him, Governor Wise 
reminded his listeners of the significance of the event which they were to 
commemorate on the following day. He briefly contrasted the year 1607 
with 1857 and concluded “with a fervent appeal for the prosperity of our 
common country under the glorious Union by which we have achieved so 
much of prosperity.”* 

The other passengers aboard the Norfolk were evidently much disturbed 

the noise which resulted from the captain's dinner party. “The flavor 
of the stewed, roasted and fried invaded their berths; the pop of champagne 
corks broke their slumber, and the cheers and laughter of the company were 
not calculated to seduce them to sleep.” It was observed by the Philadelphia 
correspondent that: “Some growled a trifle.””’ 


21The Enquirer, May 26, 1857. 

22The Enquirer, May 19, 1857. (From The South-Side Democrat, May 15, 657.) 

23Ibid. Names of officers, non-commissioned officers, and the military companies at the celebration 
are listed; see, also, The Enquirer, May 12 and 26, 1857. 

The Enquirer, May 26, 1857. 

Enquirer, May 19, 1857. 
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The Norfolk arrived at Jamestown about midnight and, after firing a 
salute, anchored for the night. 

When the sun arose on the morning of May 13, the James River was as 
“calm as summer skies’ and spangled with a large fleet of bright winged 
craft of all sizes and characters, jubilant with gay streamers, booming guns, 
and sonorous music.”™ David H. Strother, well-known sketcher and writer 
for Harper's Magazine, known by many as “Porte Crayon,” noted that the 
decks of the various vessels “were all alive with pilgrims — some eating, 
some preparing breakfast, and some even fiddling and dancing—vexing the 
ears of this sweet May morning with untimely mirth.”” By twelve o'clock 
there were thirteen steamers anchored in the river, several schooners and a 
yacht, and several bands were playing.” 

Fortunately there was a slight haze which helped to control the heat and 
consequently “the exercises of the day were attended . . . with but little 
fatigue.”™ 

In order for the passengers on board the various vessels to get onto the 
island, it was necessary for them either to go over in individual rowboats or 
to have the steamers pull alongside an old vessel which had been moored 
in the center of the river and wait there for a rope ferry which eventually 
took them to the wharf at the island. Passage on this “scow ferry” was 
twelve and a half cents.” 

With a note of sadness one Virginian later wrote: “All that remains at 
Jamestown is a portion of the tower and walls of the old church and a brick 
magazine, now used as a barn. . . . The graves are very much mutilated—less 
indeed by the lapse of time . . . than by the ruthless curiosity of man . . . The 
ruins of the old church are full of suggestive memories.”* Strother observed 
that some of the people present “cracked off a suitable chunk from one of 
the slabs “in the old cemetery, while others “contented themselves with a 
brickbat apiece” from the old church tower.™ As a result of a petition made 
to the officers in charge of the grounds, a guard was placed at the tower to 


prevent further desecration. 


%The Enquirer, 26, 1857. 


29Harper's Weekly, June 27, 1857, p. 404. 

The Enquirer, Nay 26, 1857. The South-Side Democrat, May 15, 1857, as quoted in The 
Enquirer, May 19, stated: “Seventeen steamers, besides several sail vessels, including the hand- 
some yacht of Mr. Allen” were anchored in the river. The Petersburg Express, as quoted in 
The Enquirer, May 15, noted that sixteen steamers were present. 

31The Enquirer, May 19, 1857. 

32The Enquirer, May 26, 1857. 

33The Enquirer, May 19, 1857. 

“Harper's Weekly, June 27, 1857, p. 405. 
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The Philadelphia correspondent wrote a picturesque account of the 
setting for the Jamestown Celebration; he described the ruined church tower 
and old tombs as being “situated on a commanding bluff near the beach. 
A beautiful grove and wild thicket of underbrush surround the ruins. 
Beyond the grove, on all sides, the land is cleared and under high cultivation; 
about two hundred acres nearest the church are in wheat. . . . the flowing 
river, the gay craft moored and at anchor, the beach with its straggling 
parties, the ferry, the vine-clad ruins, was . . . [an] enchanting view.’™ 
According to Strother: 

Drums were beating, colors flying, pots boiling, and glasses rattling; gallant-looking 
officers, on horseback, were galloping about the field; companies of soldiers were 
marching and manoeuvring; while the great unorganized mass just swarmed about 
the pavilions, without doing any thing in particular that we could perceive.* 


Several interesting and rather conflicting accounts were given concerning 
the size and location of the site for the celebration. A Petersburg writer 
noted that the ten-acre site which had been cleared for the ceremonies was 
located on the exact spot where many of the early colonists had built their 
homes,” whereas, the reporter for the South-Side Democrat stated that the 
site selected for the celebration was a broad level plain of approximately two 
hundred acres of land “as flat as a billiard table.”* The Philadelphian noted 
that “the encampment of the military and the speaker's stand were . . . about 
2% miles from the only point where a town ever existed.” 

It was later recalled that: “The field was alive with tents; among them a 
huge one, in which every variety of gambling was in full blast; but it is 
due to the commanding officer to say that as soon as he was informed of the 
fact he ‘closed the bank.’ ”” 

Immediately after their arrival on the island the group of Pennsylvanians 
who had come aboard the Norfolk, and were the only other state group 
distinctively represented, with the exception of Virginia, proceeded to a spot 
near the speaker's stand and there unfurled and erected three flags — one 
which bore the name of their state, one which had the Pennsylvania coat of 
arms on it, and a final one on which was the coat of arms of the city of 
Pittsburgh. 


35The Enquirer, May 26, 1857. 
Harper's Weekly, June 27, 1857, p. 405. 
37The Enquirer, May 15, 1857. 

38The Enquirer, May 19, 1857. 

39The Enquirer, May 26, 1857. 

bid. 
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Around one o'clock in the afternoon the crowd, which was estimated to 
be between six and ten thousand,“ began to assemble in front of the 
speaker's stand, on which sat ex-President Tyler with members of his 
immediate family and James Barron Hope, a young lawyer from Hampton, 
who had been invited to compose and present an appropriate poem for the 
occasion. 

President Phillip Fendall of the Jamestown Society served as the master 
of ceremonies and the Reverend George Wilmer of Bruton Parish Church 
in nearby Williamsburg opened the exercises with what was described as 
a “touching prayer.” 

Mr. Hope then read a somewhat lengthy but stirring and patriotic ode 
in which he sketched pictures of four individuals connected with Virginia's 
history: Columbus, Pocahontas, Captain John Smith, and George Washing- 
ton. Referring to the sense of freedom and independence which had early 
taken root in the New World, Hope said: 


. . England's arts and institutions rose — 


The poem was “received with universal favor.” The Richmond Dispatch 
wrote: “With excellent taste, according to our humble judgment, he [did] 

. not [dwell] . . . upon the expansion of Jamestown, and the arts, and a 
thousand cognate things, but stopped at the point where the settlement was 
made, leaving the philosophy for the distinguished orator of the day.” 

Mr. Tyler was then introduced and began his oration in which he under- 
took to review the history of the Old Dominion from the founding of the 
London Company down through the American Revolution.* He had been 

41The Enquirer, M 8 f The Petersburg Express, estimated the crowd 
crowd of at least eight thousand.” Tyler, Letters and Times, II, 538. The South-Side Democrat, 
= 15, 1857, as quoted in The Enquirer, May 19, 1857, stated: “That Virginia may continue 

ith increased and ever increasing enthusiasm to venerate this great era . . . was surely the 
aspiration of each heart of the ten thousand that swelled high with old memories of the beloved Com- 
monwealth on the hallowed soil of Jamestown on rey 13th of May, 1857.” Several 


noted with pleasure the la we of ladies who were in attendance at the celebration. The 
pee omg for The Philadelphia Ledger, quoted in The — May 26, wrote: “The 


me stand, the people and the military review . . . were truly imposing.” 
eT he Ens ay 19, 1857. 
Ibid. 
“The E , May 15, 1857. The Enquirer, ril 10, 1857, described Hope as 
to be ‘with Byron, Scott and Moore,” Pe quoted from the March issue of DeBow's 


eview: “For originality of thought, startling brightness of sentiment, and natural easiness of 
versification, his poems are eminent.” 

The Enquirer, May 9, 1857. (From The Richmond > 

Enquirer, June 9, 1857; and in Tyler, Letters and Times, I, 1-34. 
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assigned the task of opening the records of the past, Tyler declared; this he 
would seek to do by presenting “brief . . . sketches of the most prominent 
actors and acts which spread over the centuries, and I shall do so without 
an effort to clothe them in a drapery which is either rhetorical or artificial.” 
He discussed such outstanding historical figures as Captain John Smith, 
Nathaniel Bacon, Governor William Berkeley, and Alexander Spotswood, 
and commented on the significance of the Virginia Assembly of 1619 and 
of 1624; he paid glowing tribute to Virginia’s role in the American 
Revolution. 


It was fitting that a colony so nurtured and reared should be the first to lay down 
and announce the great principles of public and private right. It was fitting that she, 
the oldest of the crown, should have been the first to give to the world the example 
of a permanent written constitution, It was fitting that she should have summoned 
her sisters to a continental congress. It was fitting that she should have issued, in 
advance of others, her instructions to her delegates to move a declaration of inde- 
pendence . . . and it was right and proper that her noble and ever-glorious son should 
have conducted the armies of the confederacy to victory and to triumph. It was right 
that her Morgan should have led her invincible rifles at Saratoga. . . . It was and is 
full of glory, eternal as the mountains, that as the first impress of the Anglo-Saxon 
was made on this beach, so the first impulse to independence was given at Williams- 
burg, and the last battle for liberty was fought at Yorktown. The voice of an indig- 
nant eloquence proceeding from the old Capitol, and the shouts of an exulting army 
at Yorktown, might have been heard by one ruminating here amid the tombs of the 
early settlers. . . . Those settlers were the pioneers two hundred and fifty years ago of 
all that has followed. They perished; but out of their ashes has arisen an empire 
of almost boundless extent. 


Tyler concluded his address with this sentiment: “Political demagogues 
may revile and abuse, but they cannot detract from the high and lofty fame 
which belongs to this time-honored commonwealth. . . . Here, amid the 
graves of our ancestors, we renew our pledges to those principles of self- 

vernment which have been consecrated by their examples through two 
hundred and fifty years and implore that great Being, who so often and 
signally preserved them through trials and difficulties, to continue to our 
country His protecting guardianship and care.” 

The South-Side Democrat noted that Mr. Tyler incorporated “many 
original anecdotes, and eloquent suggestions and reflections growing out 
of the occasion.””” 

An interesting story has been related concerning Judge John B. Clopton 
and his son, William, who were present at the celebration. Judge Clopton, 


47The Enquirer, May 19, 1857. 
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an early vice-president of the Virginia Historical Society, was an old man 
at the time of the Jamestown Celebration of 1857; as a result of the warm 
weather and of hard walking through the rough fields he became exhausted 
and several times asked his son to take him “to the stand.” After a rather 
fatiguing effort the Judge arrived at the stand where Mr. Tyler was speaking, 
but again the old gentleman asked his son: “Take me to the stand”; the reply 
came: “Father, we are at the stand where President Tyler is speaking.” 
“Oh,” said Judge Clopton, “I don’t want to hear John Tyler now, take me 
to the stand where the mint julep is.” 

Though the oration lasted between two and two and a half hours, it was 
followed throughout “by an attentive and appreciative audience.” The 
correspondent for the Petersburg Express wrote that the oration “is spoken 
of as an effort eminently worthy the occasion and its distinguished author. 
We hear but one objection, and that is its great length.” Mr. Tyler, 
himself, wrote a week after the celebration: “My address was as brief as I 
could make it, and yet too long. I condensed the leading incidents of two 
hundred and fifty years as much as possible, but yet they were the incidents 
of two hundred and fifty years, and could not be more abridged.”* 

When Mr. Tyler had completed his oration, there was a demand for a 
speech by Governor Wise, who responded with a short impromptu speech 
in which he paid tribute to the role of the Old Dominion in the history of 
the nation. “Here the Old World first met the New. Here the White man 
first met the Red, for settlement and colonization. Here the White man 
first wielded the axe to cut the first tree, for the first log cabin! Here the first 
log cabin was built for the first village! Here the first village rose to be the 
first State Capital! Here was the first capital of our empire of States — here 
was the very foundation of a nation of freemen which has stretched its 
dominion and its millions across the continent to shores of another ocean.”™ 
Referring then to the two speakers who had preceded him, the Governor 
very tactfully stated: “Your State can still boast, as the day proves, that she 
has yet left to her a sage . . . and a poet.” 

In one of the tents Gisiai in the celebration area the men from Pennsyl- 
vania, described by one observer as “gallantly marching with champagne and 
banners,” assembled soon after their arrival on the island. Here they 

History of the Virginia Historical Society,” The Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
X (1931), 308-309. 

“The 


nquirer, May 19, 1857. 


Enquirer, May 15, 1857. 
51Tyler, Letters and Times, Il, 538. 
Enquirer, June 9, 1857. Governor Wise’s entire speech is printed in this issue. There 
were, of course, no log cabins at Jamestown. 
SSHarper's Weekly, June 27, 1857, p. 405. 
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continued the celebration which for them had been initiated three days 
earlier. Invitations were extended to many of the young ladies present for 
the celebration to enjoy the iced champagne which seemed always in 
abundance wherever the Pennsylvanians gathered. Not only were these 
invitations accepted, but both Sarath Tyler and Governor Wise 
honored them by visiting their tent. The reporter from Philadelphia wrote: 
“The younger men of our party began to wish that the 250th anniversary 
would come every day, and that they might be on hand.”™ 

When the program at the speaker's stand was completed, the crowd then 
proceeded to the adjoining parade ground where it witnessed what was 
described as an “imposing” display.* Sixteen military companies from 
Richmond, Portsmouth, Norfolk, and Petersburg participated in the military 
review; before one of the Portsmouth companies a large silver mace was 
carried, which had recently been discovered after having been hidden for 
half a century, and which had in colonial days belonged to the Norfolk 
Borough.” 

After the military review the crowd began to make preparations to depart 
from the island; according to “Porte Crayon,” the general reaction was: 
“Every body pleased, every body tired, and almost every body sober.”*’ Those 
who had come by boat assembled on the beach, and one keen observer among 
the group noted that “some of them [were] laden with stones and bricks 
from the old church — some of the latter of which they carried in their 
hats.” One man, guilty of taking a brick away in his hat, had the mis- 
fortune, while riding in a small boat in which he was returning with other 
passengers to the Norfolk, to lose his balance and fall overboard into the 
river. 

“The embarkation was the most animated and imposing spectacle which 
we witnessed during the day,” wrote Strother, “and as boat after boat 
received its complanent [sic] of passengers and got under weigh, the island 
rung with the parting salutes of musketry and cannon.”” As the Norfolk, 
the last of the steamers to leave the site of the celebration departed, Strother 
noted that “the latest rays of the setting sun shone full upon the face of 
the ruined tower, lighting it with a smile as of a grinning skeleton.”™ 

The Enquirer, May 26, 1857. 
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For those who remained at Jamestown overnight, there were fireworks 
and a grand ball on Wednesday evening. 

On May 17 Governor Wise wrote: “I have just returned from Jamestown. 
It was a splendid crowd. . . . The ex-President’s oration was far the best 
composition I have heard or seen from him, and Hope's poem was very 
beautiful. We had a grand occasion, but there was no preparation for it.”™ 

Upon their return trip the tired but evidently satisfied members of the 
Jamestown Association had the misfortune due to a thick fog to have their 
steamer, the Powhatan, run aground a few miles south of Washington on 
Thursday evening. The weary passengers remained stranded in the middle 
of the Potomac River until Friday morning when another steamer, the 
Belle-Haven, brought them into Washington. In spite of this unfortunate 
occurrence coming at the conclusion of an otherwise enjoyable trip, the 
National Intelligencer reported that “all speak in high terms of the pleasure 
of the excursion and of the scenes at Jamestown,” and further noted that the 
celebration had been “worthy of the events commemorated and of the 
amor patrie of those present.” 

On board the Norfolk, en route back to Richmond, a dinner of oysters 
and champagne, similar to the one enjoyed on the preceding evening, was 
given in honor of Strother, whose presence, undetected on the trip to James- 
town, furnished reason enough for continued celebration by the Pennsyl- 
vanians.™ When very late in the evening the diners began to depart for 
their various staterooms and berths, the Jamestown excursionists were, 
in the expressive words of the Philadelphia correspondent, “perfectly satisfied 
with the celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
earliest settlement in the United States.” 

The Jamestown Celebration of 1857 was, according to Lyon Gardiner 
Tyler, late President of the College of William and Mary, “an august one, 
— big with memories of the past, and more solemn because of the huge and 
threatening clouds that were banked up against the horizon of the future.”™ 


€2Tyler, Letters and Times, II, 538. 


©The National Intelligencer, May 16, 1857. 
The Enquirer, May 26, 1857. (It was noted by the reporter for The South-Side Democrat 


that Strother entertained the guests with jokes; furthermore, he (Strother) had been 
“ .. ‘up a tree’. . . quietly filling his portfolio with many a capital illustration” at the cele- 
bration. See: The Enquirer, May 19, 1857. For three of Strother's illustrations — “The Fleet,” 
“The Encampment,” and “The Guard” — see: Harper's Weekly, June 27, 1857, pp. 404-405.) 
The Enquirer, May 26, 1857. 
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THE EARLIEST PRINTED ACCOUNT OF 
THE DEATH OF POCAHONTAS 


By Watrter L. Hersronner* 


Tue sudden and tragic death of Pocahontas, climaxing as it did her tri- 
umphal tour of London, must have been a highly newsworthy item in 
Europe during the spring of 1617; but if there was an English newsletter 
recording the fact of the Indian princess's death, as there was one which 
recorded her impending return to Virginia following her triumph in London, 
it has so far escaped discovery. In the parish register of St. George's at Graves- 
end in Kent County a handwritten entry was made on March 21, 1617, to 
the effect that “Rebecca Wrolfe” was “buried in the chauncel.”' Character- 
istically, the name of her husband was incorrectly given. John Rolfe had 
perhaps already sailed alone for Virginia before the entry was made. 

In modern scholarly works the earliest cited printed notice of Pocahontas’s 
death is in Purchas’s 1625 Pilgrimes. Purchas’s 1617 Pilgrimage,? though 
it contained material about Pocahontas, carried no mention of her death, 
and it must therefore be presumed that the manuscript behind the 1617 
printing of the Pilgrimage, if not the printing itself, was ready before 
March 1617. 

In the 350th anniversary year of Jamestown, however, and the 340th 
anniversary of Pocahontas’s death, a brief contemporary printed announce- 
ment has been located. This was printed in the year in which Pocahontas 
died, and in, of all unlikely places, the city of Hanau, a smal] town near 
Frankfurt, Germany, in which a century and a half later the Grimm brothers 
were to be born. This earliest known printed announcement of the death 
of Pocahontas appeared as an insertion into Hulsius’s German edition of 
Ralph Hamor’s A True Discourse of the Present Estate of Virginia, which 
had first appeared in English in 1615, two years before Pocahontas’ death. 
The original English text was, of course, quite innocent of any notice of 
the impending tragedy. 


*Dr. Heilbronner is Assistant Professor of German at the University of Virginia. 

1ohn M. er 4 “A Biographical Sketch of John Rolfe,” in Rolfe’s True Relation (New 
Haven, 1951), p. 16. 

2This was the third edition, brought out the year after Purchas inherited the Hakluyt manu- 
scripts. The actual order of Purchas’s publications was as follows: Purchas his Pilgrimage, 1613, 
1614, 1617, and 1626. Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchase his Pilgrimes, 1625. 
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The present discovery, interestingly enough, was made accidentally, in 
an effort to determine whether Hamor’s original text was the English of 
1615, whether Hulsius used an original Hamor manuscript or the printed 
text as a basis for the translation, and whether the Latin version printed 
by De Bry in 1619 may not have been the original as written by Hamor. All 
of these questions formerly raised may now be answered with assurance. 
The 1615 edition was most likely from the original English in which Hamor 
wrote, Hulsius’s German was translated from the printed English. The 
De Bry Latin was translated from the printed German. Since the English, 
German, and Latin texts are all quite close to each other, the demonstration 
of these assertions of order and derivation has of necessity to be based on 
the few discrepancies between the printed editions, and one of the key 
discrepancies is the Pocahontas death announcement. 

The English version was printed in London by John Beale in 1615. The 
German edition appeared two years later in 1617, as Number 13 in the 
Hulsius collection of travels. In this German version the title page bears 
this description of the contents: “Thirteenth Voyage, containing a truthful 
and thorough account of the current conditions in the District of Virginia. 
... Together with an account of how the daughter of King Powhatan of 
Virginia, named Pocahontas, was baptized as a Christian and was married 
to an Englishman. Very pleasant to read. First described there in the Eng- 
lish language by Ralph Hamor, translated into German by an admirer of 
histories.” 

The German represents a sound translation of the English, omitting 
nothing and staying as close to Hamor’s wording as the differences of the 
two languages allow. A preliminary examination shows only that the 
German version uses divisions by numbered chapters whereas the Beale 
edition presents a continuous narrative. There are, however, two departures 
from Hamor’s original and both are important. 

The first and most important departure in the German version from the 
English text is the insertion relating to Pocahontas. This states: “And 

3“Dreyzehnte Schiffahrt, darinnen ein Wahrhafftiger vnd Griindtlicher Bericht von dem 
jtzigen Zustandt der Landschafft Virginien. . . . Sampt einer Relation, wie Konig Powhatans in 
Virginien Tochter, Pocahuntas genant, Christlichen getaufft vnd mit einem he gm ver- 
heurathet worden, sehr anmiitig zu lesen. Erstlichen in Engelischer Sprach d Raphe [sic] 
Hamor . . . , daselbst beschrieben, ausz deren durch einen Liebhaber der Historien in Teutsch 
ubergesetzt.” Dreyzehnte Schiffahrt, ed. Levinus Hulsius (Hanau, 1617). 

In the reprint edition of Hamor’s Discourse ublished by the Virginia State Library the Prefa- 
tory Note states that the Hulsius translation substituted a new note to the reader that plates 
were added. De B as well as Hulsius omitted a number of letters which are appended to the 


Beale edition of 1615. No mention is made in the Prefatory Note of the major textual dis- 
crepancies discussed here. Cf. Ralph Hamor, A True Discourse of the Present Estate of Vir- 


ginia (London, 1615; reprinted 1957), p. ix. 
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Pocahontas afterwards, when M. Rolfe had arrived in London upon the 
return to England, having been instructed in the Christian religion and 
the knowledge of God, and afterwards, in the presence of many gentlemen 
and common people was baptized as a Christian in the Infantin Street in 
London where she also remained until this month of March of this passing 
year 1617 when she passed away and died.”* 

The most important problem arising from the passage is the question of 
the accuracy of the information. It should be noted here that the life and 
death of as famous, colorful, and exotic a personality as this Indian princess 
evoked considerable interest not only in England, but also on the continent; 
it must therefore not seem strange that Hamor’s account as well as many 
other similar recitals of far and strange places and persons were popular in 
Germany and other countries. In no other contemporary account, however, 
including the authoritative one of Purchas, is there any mention of Poca- 
hontas having been baptized after her arrival in England. Sir Thomas Dale 
who had instigated the religious instruction of Pocahontas and is thus the 
primary authority on this point, wrote in a letter dated June 18, 1614: 
“Powhatans duughter [Pocahontas] I caused to be carefully instructed in 
Christian Religion who after shee had made some good progresse therin, 
renounced publickly her Countrey Idolatry, openly confessed her Christian 
faith, was, as shee desired, baptised, and is since married to an English 
Gentleman of good understanding.”® This clearly indicates that Pocahontas 
had received her religious instruction as well as her baptism while still in 
the Jamestown colony. A further factor placing this early date of her baptism 
beyond dispute is that John Rolfe could not possibly have married Poca- 
hontas if she had been a pagan; and this she would still have been on her 
marriage day if the German account were to be considered accurate on this 
point. 

Another difficulty presented in the German is the mention of an Infantin 
Street (Infantinstrasse). A thorough search has not uncovered any such 
street or district in the London of the seventeenth century. Nor was there 
any street named Child Street or the like, something that had to be con- 
sidered due to a possible translation of a proper name. Regarding the 
presence of “many gentlemen and common people” we do indeed have 


4Vnd ist die Pocahuntas hernacher als M. Rolf [sic] in der vmbkehr in Engelandt zu Londen 


angelangt, in der Christlichen Religion und erkandtnusz Gottes vnterrichtet, vnnd hernacher in 
der Infantinstrassen zu Londen in in vieler Ritter vnd inen Volcks Christlichen ge- 
taufft auch daselbsten bisz disz schwebende 1617 jar Montas Martii, da 
gestorben, verblieben.” Ibid., p. 18. 

5Ralph Hamor, A True Discourse of the Present Estate of Virginia (London, 1615; reprinted 
Albany, 1860, and Richmond, 1957), p. 55. 


sie todts verfahren vnnd 
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evidence of a large gathering taking place in Pocahontas’s honor. This was, 


however, exclusively a social event, although it took place at the palace of 
the Bishop of London. Purchas tells us in his eyewitness account: “And 
his [Rolfe’s] wife did not onely accustome her selfe to civilitie, but still 
carried her selfe as the Daughter of a King, and was accordingly respected, 
not onely by the Company, which allowed provision for her selfe and her 
sonne, but divers particular persons of Honor, in their hopefull zeale by her 
to advance Christianitie. I was present when my Honorable & Reverend 
Patron, the L. Bishop of London, Doctor King entertained her with festivall 
state and pompe, beyond what I have seene in his great hospitalitie afforded 
to other Ladies. At her returne towards Virginia she came at Gravesend to 
her end and grave.”* Brown, in his Genesis of the United States, mentions 
only that she was entertained by the Bishop of London “as the first fruit of 
the English Church among the Virginians,” and concludes with the fact 
that she died at Gravesend in March 1617.’ Thus in neither Purchas nor any 
later account is there any mention of this mysterious Imfantinstrasse or of a 
baptism taking place in London. 

It has been impossible to discover the source for the translator's erroneous 
information. One possible explanation for the use of the word Infantin is a 
linguistic one. In the English language of the seventeenth century the 
term could apply to any person under the legal age, or, according to usage 
first established in 1600, it could also refer to a youth of noble or gentle 
birth (cf. “Infant,” The Oxford English Dictionary). It is definitely known 
that Pocahontas was baptized in 1614 when she was about eighteen years 
old and as the daughter of a “king” would therefore qualify for either of 
the two usages cited. If this were the case, a possible English source for the 
German “Infantinstrasse” may very well, and quite properly, have used the 
word “infant” when referring to Pocahontas at the time of her baptism. In 
the German language, however, the term is used only in the form of Imfanta 
and then refers to a Spanish or Portuguese prince or princess depending on 
the ending. In this form the word has the same application in English also 
(cf. “Infanta,” The Oxford English Dictionary). At no time, however, was 
any form of the word used to signify “small child” in German. If the trans- 
lator saw the English word “infant,” he may, therefore, have solved his 
difficulties by circumvention of the problem through inventing instead of 
translating. If this be the case, he may simply have added the word “street,” 
slanted the entire passage to make at least linguistic sense, and left it at that. 


6Samuel Purchas, Hakluytus Posthwmus or Purchas His Pilgrimes Change, 1906), XIX, 118. 
7Alexander Brown, The Genesis of the United States (Boston, 1890), II, 967. 
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Or else — and this is perhaps the simplest though not necessarily correct 
explanation — the translator's source, whether English or German, might 
have given the erroneous information. But then the question inevitably 
arises as to how it got there in the first place. It does seem, however, that the 
most logical explanation for this sudden departure from fact was the fault of 
the translator. This becomes even more likely if it is kept in mind that the 
preservation of the integrity of an original source upon translation was not 
at all rigidly adhered to at this period. 

Although the inaccuracies reported here are somewhat irksome, they 
have nevertheless made it possible to establish that the Latin version of 
Hamor's account had as its source not an English or unpublished Latin 
original, but rather the German language edition as it appeared in the 
Hulsius collection. This Latin version, also published in Germany, appeared 
as part of the De Bry collection in 1619. It also includes the erroneous 
biographical data in nearly the same phraseology, due allowances being 
made for its rendition into still another language. An English translation of 
the Latin reads: “But Pocahontas herself, after having landed at London 
with M. Rofe returning to England, trained faithfully in the main points 
of the Christian doctrine and in the knowledge of the true God at the same 

lace in the Infantin Street (or district), in the presence of members of the 
order of knights* and of a mixed throng of commoners — as many people as 
ible — was initiated with the sanctities of Baptism; and after she had 
stayed here all the way to the month of March of the passing year 1617, 
having met her fate, ceased to be among the living.”® 

There are, to be sure, sufficient dissimilarities in the details of the phrasing 
of the Latin and German versions to cast some doubt on the contention that 
the Latin is a translation from the German. But these dissimilarities can 
readily be explained on the basis of the varying idioms of the two languages. 
And it must be stated that many translators, whether of the seventeenth or 
twentieth century, frequently attempt to “improve” upon the original. Aside 
from this, there is a further point of similarity between the two non-English 
versions which makes the assumption of a German source for the Latin 
version a certainty. The date of the marriage of Pocahontas to John Rolfe, 
which took place on April 5, 1614, is given as “about the fift of Aprill” in 

8The German word here is Ritter which can mean either knight or gentleman. 

%Tpsa vero Pokahuntas, posteaquam cum M. Rolfio in Angliam reduce, Londini appulisset, in 
capitibus doctrinae Christianae, veriq; Dei agnitione fideliter erudita ibidem in vico Infantino, 
praesentibus ex equestri ordine, promiscuaq; plebe quam plurimis, Baptismi sacris initiata est: 
ac cum ad Mensem usque Martium Anni ruentis 1617, ibidem substitisset, fato suo functa, in 
vivis esse desiit.” Ralph Hamor, Solido narratio de moderno proviniae Virginciae in Americae, 
ed. Johann Theodor de Bry (Oppenheim, 1619), X, 23. 
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Hamor's Discourse.” The German version gives the date as approximately 
April 8, and this is also the date found in the Latin translation. As further 
support for the theory of a German model for the Latin, there must also be 
mentioned that the German translation’s division into numbered chapters, 
lacking in the English, is also carried over into the Latin, with the breaking- 
off and starting points of the individual chapters being identical in both 
translations. 

These last-mentioned similarities, coupled with the presence of the same 
inaccurate biographical insert in both the German and Latin editions, would 
seem a clear indication that the Latin account in the De Bry collection is a 
translation of the German one which had appeared two years previously. It 
is certainly unlikely that two different translators, one translating into Ger- 
man, the other into Latin, would arrive at translations with nearly similar 
wording, reflecting the same factual errors, had the Latin translator not used 
the earlier German version as his “original” source. This contention ‘is 
strongly supported by the fact that neither Hamor’s original nor any sub- 
sequent contemporary sources match the translations on any of these crucial 
points. The 1615 edition of Hamor could not, of course, have contained 
any death announcement if only for chronological reasons. But it was the 
very presence of the biographical insertion in the German which led to the 
discovery that the first known printed mention of Pocahontas’ death ap- 
peared in Germany. If an earlier one appeared in England, we have not 
discovered either the original or any mention of it in a secondary source 
such as Purchas’s Pilgrimage. 


1Hamor, A True Discourse of the Present Estate of Virginia, p. 11. 


THE VIRGINIA LETTERS OF ISAAC HOBHOUSE, 
MERCHANT OF BRISTOL 


Edited by Water E. Mincutnton* 


In the early eighteenth century the Virginia trade was a well-established 
and substantial branch of Bristol's commerce. Prominent amongst the mer- 
chant houses which engaged in that trade was the firm of Isaac Hobhouse 
and Company. Amongst the correspondence of this firm which has survived, 
is a small group of letters sent from Virginia.’ This consists of a sequence 
of fifteen letters written between February and June 1723 and one letter 
of a much later date, 1741. These letters, which are printed here, cast light 
on the nature of the trading connections between Bristol and Virginia, the 
manner in which that trade was organised and the problems it involved in 
the early eighteenth century. 

The Hobhouse family occupied themselves as mariners and shipwrights 
at Minehead in Somerset in the seventeenth century. There Isaac was 
born in 1685, the youngest of the four children of John Hobhouse and 
Anne Maddox, and there he was brought up. He voted as a burgess of 
Minehead in the elections of 1713 and 1717 and in the following year be- 
came churchwarden in Minehead. Soon afterwards he must have suc- 
cumbed to the attractive power of Bristol, fast increasing in importance as 
“the metropolis of the West,”® for he was clearly established there by 1723, 
though the date he moved to Bristol is unknown. But Minehead evidently 
retained a place in his affections for in his will he provided for one guinea 
to be paid to ten poor men and ten poor women who lived in the street 
adjoining the key at Minehead.* Isaac Hobhouse’s commercial interests 

*Mr. Minchinton is a lecturer at University College of Swansea in Wales. For facilities to 


transcribe these letters he is indebted to W. S. Haugh, City Librarian, Bristol. Francis L. Berke- 
ley kindly supplied him with information about some of the Virginians who figure in these letters. 


His heaviest debt is to John M. Hemphill II, who generously with him his knowledge of 
the Virginia trades. 

tn the Jefferies Collection, XIII in the City Reference Library, Bristol. Four of these letters 
(10, 12, 14, and 15) have been previously printed in Elizabeth , Documents Illustrative 


of the a &y the Slave Trade to America (Washington, 1935), IV, 100-102; hereafter cited 


as Slave T: 


2Henry Hobhouse, Hobhouse Memoirs (Taunton, 1927), pp. 19-22. 


3See Walter E. Minchinton, “Bristol — Metropolis of the Wes in the 18th Century,” Trans 
actions of the Royal Historical Society, sth ser., IV (1954), 69-30. Hobhouse was part owner 
of the Mary of Minehead in 1719. P.R.O., C.O, 5/508. 

4The greater part of his estate he bequeathed to his nephews, Joha and Henry Hobhouse, 
but he made three charitable bequests, of £100 each to the chu:chwardens of St. Stephen’s and 
St. Michael’s and to the newly-founded Bristol Infirmary. Wiil dated July 27, 1762, Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury, Somerset House, London. 
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were almost entirely confined to the triangular trade between Bristol, the 
west coast of Africa, and either the West Indies or the plantation colonies. 
His name is to be found amongst the signatories to a number of the 
petitions sent by Bristol merchants to the government between 1720 and 
1755, for example those relating to trade with Virginia in 1723,° with 
South Carolina in 1734,° and with Africa in 1739.’ When the new Africa 
Company was formed in 1750, he became a member. As was frequently 
the case in Bristol, Isaac Hobhouse was shipowner as well as merchant,® 
owning or having shares in a number of ships.’ Like other Bristol mer- 
chants, he, too, had industrial interests, in his case as a partner in the Joseph 
Percivall & Copper Company of Bristol.’ 

But though he was regarded as an “eminent merchant,” he did not, unlike 
many of his contemporaries, hold office in the government of the city of 
Bristol, of which he became a free burgess in 1724," or of the Society of 
Merchant Venturers of which he became a member in the same year.” 
Possibly owing to some physical infirmity,” he seems “to have shunned 
public life to an extent remarkable for so considerable and enterprising a 
man.”"* Having acquired “a very large Fortune with the highest Reputa- 
tion,” he retired from business about 1757 and died unmarried at his house 
in Queen Square on February 20, 1763." 

Like many other eighteenth-century concerns, the firm of Isaac Hob- 
house and Company was a terminable partnership, and the partners, other 
than Hobhouse changed from time to time. They included a number of 
other Bristol merchants. Among them were William Baker, Lewis Casa- 
major, James Laroche, Graffin Prankard, Noblet Ruddock, and Onesiphorus 


5See Donnan, Slave Trade, IV, 108-109. 

6Donnan, Slave Trade, IV, 283. 

7Donnan, Slave Trade, II, 468-469. 

8See C. M. Maclnnes, “Bristol,” The Trade Winds, ed. C. Northcote Parkinson (London, 
1948), p. 67; and The Trade of Bristol in the Eighteenth Century, ed. W. E. Minchinton, Bristol 
Record Gociety, XX (1957), xxiii. 

9No complete list survives. He was part owner, inter alia, of the Greyhound (see below), 
the America Brig in 1724 (P.R.O., C.O. 5/509) the Dispatch in 1725 (P.R.O., C.O. 5/1442), 
the Union in 1733 (Jefferies Collection, XIII, 4B), the Amity, Amoretta, Rainbow, and Seahorse 
in 1735 (P.R.O., C.O. 5/509) and of the privateers Alexander, Bristol Frigate, Levant Gally, 
Planter, and Vernon during the War of Austrian Succession (1739-1748). J. W. Damer Powell, 
Bristol Privateers and Ships of War (Bristol, 1930), pp. 137, 152, 176, 180, 182, 355. 

10Committee Book, Joseph Percivall & Copper Company, City Reference Library, Bristol. 

110n December 9, 1724, on the nomination of the mayor as he could not qualify by patri- 
mony or apprenticeship. Burgess Book, Record Office, Council House, Bristol. 

12Book Proceedings, Society of Merchant Venturers, Bristol. 

130On February 24, 1741, for example, he wrote to the Hon. Edward Southwell, then one of 
the Bristol M. P.’s, that “I have such a feeble constitution and the weather so severe and pinch- 
ing that I stir little abroad.” Southwell Papers (B 11158), City Reference Library, Bristol. 

4Hobhouse, Hobhouse Memoirs, p. 20. 

15Felix Farley's Bristol Journal, 23, 1763. 
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Tyndall. In 1723 his two business associates were William Challoner and 
Lyonel Lyde. The former came from a well-established Bristol merchant 
family."* But little is known about him since, like Hobhouse, he played no 
part in city affairs nor did he hold office in the Society of Merchant 
Venturers.”’ 

Neither Hobhouse nor Challoner made the Virginia trade their main 
concern but Lyonel Lyde the third partner, “an eminent Virginian merchant 
and one of the Aldermen of this city,” had business connections with 
Virginia over a long period. These letters show only his connections with 
the Virginia slave and tobacco trades, but he was also one of the Bristol 
merchants who took part in the transport of felons to Maryland and Vir- 
ginia,"” and he was a partner in a firm which operated an iron works on 
the Rappahannock River.” His association with Isaac Hobhouse seems 
to have continued for some time for he held shares with Hobhouse and 
some others in the voyage of the Dispatch in 1732-1733." He too signed 
the Virginia trade petition in 1723” and the Africa trade petition in 1739." 
In addition to these concerns, he had an interest in a glasshouse at Stanton 
Drew and owned land in Berkshire.** And he played a prominent part in 
the affairs of the city. Elected to the Common Council in 1720, he served 
as sheriff in 1722 and as mayor in 1735, becoming an Alderman in the 
same year, an office which he held until his death ten years later.* He 
also served in 1741 as master of the Society of Merchant Venturers, of 
which he had become a member in 1719.” All three merchants, Hobhouse, 
Challoner, and Lyde invested in privateering ventures in the 1740's.” Such 
then were the members of the firm of Isaac Hobhouse and Company trad- 
ing with Virginia in 1723. 

16See I. V. Hall, “Bristol's Second Sugar House,” Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological 
ee LXVIII (1949), 110-165; A. B. Beavan, Bristol Lists, Muni and 
Misce (Bristol, 1899); P. V. McGrath, Records Relating to the Society of Merchant 
Venturers of the City of Bristol in the Seventeenth Century, Bristol Record Society, XVII 
Proceedings, Society of Merchant Venturers, Bristol. He signed the Virginia petition of 1723. 
Donnan, Slave Trade, IV, 109. 

18Cited in Powell, Bristol Privateers, p- 1 

19Common Council Bristol Record Office. 

20C, M. MacInnes, A Gatew e (Bristol, 1939), p. 258; G. MacLaren Brydon, “The 
Bristol Iron Works in King ” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
(1934), 

21Donnan, Slave Trade, IV, 445. 
22Donnan, Slave Trade, IV, 109. 
23Donnan, Slave Trade, II, 468-469. 
24Will p — ee 8, 1745, Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Somerset House, London. 
Beavan, B 
26Book of Proceedings, Society of Merchant Venturers, Bristol. 
27Powell, Bristol Privateers, pp. 180, 182, 354-355, 359- 
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The commerce carried on between Bristol and Virginia at this time falls 
into two patterns, the triangular and the direct. In the first, Bristol ships 
took trade goods to the west coast of Africa for the purchase of Negroes 
which they transported to Virginia. In the direct trade, Bristol ships took 
manufactured goods from Great Britain and other European countries to 
Virginia. In both cases, the ships returned to Bristol carrying tobacco, iron, 
and timber, the produce of Virginia. 

From the later seventeenth-century Bristol ships had engaged clandes- 
tinely in the slave trade, their number increasing when the trade was 
thrown open in 1698. In the following ten years 5 out of 39 slave ships 
trading with Virginia came from Bristol and the remainder from London: 
between 1710-1718 the proportion increased, with 23 out of the 66 ships 
coming from Bristol: and, in the following ten years, 1718-1727, Bristol 
ships numbered 50 out of a total of 70, with London supplying 15 and 
Liverpool 5 of the remainder.” Thus, at the time these letters were written, 
Bristol dominated the trade in slaves to Virginia. 

In 1723 three ships carried slaves to Virginia, the Swift of London and 
the Shirley and Greyhound of Bristol.” The latter was owned by Isaac 
Hobhouse & Co. She was a ship of 100 tons with an armament of six guns 
and a crew of twenty.” Built in Bristol in 1706, the Greyhound had been 
for some time regularly engaged in the slave trade, making one complete 
voyage each year. In 1718 she had carried 182 Negroes to Virginia, in 
1719, 170; in 1721, 222; and in 1722, 166 slaves.“ And so she continued 
in the slave trade until in 1736 she was replaced by a new and larger ship 
of the same name. In 1723, her first voyage under the command of a new 
master, Edward Holden,® she called in at Jamaica on her way to Virginia. 
On April 30 Crumpe & Hazell, the agents of Isaac Hobhouse in Kingston 
wrote to Bristol reporting: 

This day arivd here your ship Greyhound after 50 days passage with 216 slaves 
in a very sickly condition having lost 130 on the passage. We shal] take 30 of the 
worst which believe will not live and dispatch her with what necessaries she wants 


(which will be very little) on the morrow.* 
28Figures derived from Donnan, Slave Trade, IV, 131-132, 175-187. 


29Naval Office Shipping Lists, P.R.O., C.O. 5/1320. 

SOP.R.O., C.0. 5/1442 

3IP.R.O., C.O. 5/1320. 

32Donnan, Slave Trade, IV, 199. 

33Captain Henry Forrest was the previous master. See Letter 6 below and Donnan, Slave 


Trade, IV, 176-177. 
Jefferies 


Collection, XIII, 50. Compare the statement by the master, Letter 10 below. 
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Twenty-three days later the Greyhound arrived at York River with 174 
slaves.” The Shirley, the other Bristol vessel, had arrived at Rappahannock 
River with 230 Negroes, a few days earlier, on May 24, 1723.” 

The sale of the Negroes in Virginia was carried out by agents acting for 
the English merchants. Three such agents figure in this correspondence, 
Augustine Moore and John Tayloe in 1723 and George Braxton in 1741. 
Moore, who had been born in England about 1685, went to Virginia in 
1700 where he entered the tobacco trade. He bought land on the Pa- 
munkey and Mattaponi Rivers which he farmed with Negro labour, grow- 
ing tobacco, indigo, and other crops. One of his sons, Bernard, married the 
daughter of Governor Alexander Spotswood.*’ Moore acted as agent for 
other Bristol merchants as well as Isaac Hobhouse & Co. He was concerned 
for example in the voyage of the Commerce in 1725-1726." In 1723 Hob- 
house & Co. consigned the Greyhound’s cargo jointly to Moore and Tayloe. 
Colonel John Tayloe was a prominent Virginian who lived at “Mount Airy” 
on Rappahannock River. He married Elizabeth, the widow of Stephen 
Lyde (formerly of Bristol).*° He was also associated with the Bristol Iron 
Works in which Lyonel Lyde was concerned.” George Braxton, the third 
of these agents, came from a leading Virginia merchant family." 

Among the problems involved in the disposal of the slaves were the 
choice of the best place and of the most suitable customers. Hobhouse had 
apparently noted that ships which went to York River were afterwards 
sent to Rappahannock River.” No doubt he suggested that the Greyhound 
should be sent directly to the latter river in the first place. But Moore ex- 
plained that ships were sent there “not for the goodness of the bills but to 
get rid of the slaves in time.”® So in 1723 while the Shirley went to the 
Rappahannock River, the Greyhound was directed to West Point on York 
River because, as John Tayloe wrote: 

There being most money stirring in that river, the Genera] Assembly being sitting, 
together with the King’s birthday celebrated yesterday by the Governor, has drawn 
a concourse of gentry to Williamsburgh, which may be a means to expedite your 


35Donnan, Slave Trade, IV, 185. 

3%Donnan, Slave Trade, IV, 187. 

37William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., VII (1898), 30; XIX (1911), 178. 

38The owners were R. Addison, John and Samuel Jacob, Isaac Knight, Joseph Thomas, and 
John Tate, all of Bristol. Donnan, Slave Trade, IV, 120. 

39William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., XI (1903), 172; Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biegrephy, XVII (1909), 370. 

irginia Magazine of History and Bi y, XLII (1934), 97-102. 

41Letters of Robert Carter, 1720-1727, ed. is B. Wright (San Marino, 1940), p. 139. 

4#2See Letter 7 below. 

Letter 7. 
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sale and impede that of the Shirley. The money is left in so few hands that I'm afraid 
‘tis impossible to make either to great advantage.# 


Over fifty Negroes were sold on the first day of sale, June 3, at £40 a pair® 
and by June 23 the master of the Greyhound wrote to Isaac Hobhouse that 
only nineteen were left.” Two days later Augustine Moore reported that 
although the sale of the slaves had been slow he hoped to get clear before 
the Greyhound sailed.” 

Secondly, as Negroes could not be sold at high prices for ready money 
because of the shortage of currency in the colonies, the extension of 
credit — often for six months or a year — was a characteristic of the system 
for disposing of them. The agent who knew the planters in the area and 
could estimate the extent to which their credit was good could help to en- 
sure that payment was eventually forthcoming.“ But as these letters show 
even with such local knowledge, there were sometimes difficulties. On a 
previous occasion John Baylor,” merchant and planter, had acted as cor- 
respondent for Isaac Hobhouse in Virginia. When Baylor died in 1720 
he left an estate of £6,500 but Hobhouse and Lyde could not secure pay- 
ment because his land was entailed.” Since it could not be sold, the settle- 
ment of the debts, even after legal action, in the cases of both Lyonel Lyde 
and Isaac Hobhouse, was slow.’ But, in his letter of May 3, 1723,” Au- 
gustine Moore, who had been appointed a guardian of John Baylor's son,* 
with Robert Baylor, John’s brother, was able to report that some part of the 
balance had been paid. Later, in his letter of June 21, Robert Baylor 
promised that “as fast as the debts are received due to my Brothers Estate 
shall pay you more.” 

The proceeds of the sale of the slaves were usually remitted in bills of 
exchange, but when good bills were difficult to obtain, the agents sometimes 
shipped specie. This Isaac Hobhouse clearly disliked and with good reason. 


5. 

Arthur Pierce Middleton, Tobacco Coast (Newport News, 1953), p. 140. 

#See William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., V (1896), 138. 

Letter 3. On September 27, 1720, Robert Carter wrote to Messrs, Perry, “poor John Baylor 
hath lately taken his leave of this world. The great negro seller, and in all respects the greatest 
merchant we had among us, he made a mighty noise while living. I wish for the sake of his 
remain, at the winding up of his cotton, the cry did not exceed the wool.” Letters of Robert 
Carter, 1720-1727, ed. L. B. Wright (San Marino, California, 1940), pp. 53-54. 

SiLetters 3 and 5. 

6 


Letter 6. 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXXII (1924), 6. 
MLetter 13. 


#4Letter 11. 
Letter 12. 
Letter 14. 
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Because of the scarcity of specie in the colonies, gold was overvalued there 
as compared with specie prices in Great Britain.* When payment was made 
in bills some of them were drawn on London merchants, notably Micajah 
Perry, the great Virginia merchant. But even here Isaac Hobhouse had 
found difficulty in securing payment.* He received bills from Virginia 
and presented them for payment before the tobacco consigned to London 
to cover them arrived. But, understandably, Perry was unwilling to make 
payment in advance, the more so because his own affairs were at that time 
going badly. He had lost £1,500 on the five ships which he sent out in 
1722.” To prevent a recurrence of such a situation, Alexander Moore 
counselled “I hope you'll not be too hasty, when the London ships get home 
the bills may have more honour than at present.”™ 

Besides the triangular trade, there was the direct trade between Bristol 
and Virginia. In this branch of commerce, Bristol supplied household goods, 
tools and ironware, foodstuffs and luxuries for the planters. Typical, of the 
outward cargoes was that carried by the Seahorse which left Bristol at the 
end of January 1722/23. It consisted of the following articles: 

40 Ibs haberdashery: 34 gross tobacco pipes: ¥2 cwt gunpowder: 3480 glass bottles: 
10M doz felt hats: 120 ells English linen: 22 pieces kersey: 32 yards blanketting: 2 
cwt lead shot: 11 cwt 20 Ibs wrought iron: 500 goods, cotton: 18 rugs: 6 pairs of 
blankets: 216 Ibs shoes: 2 feather beds value £3 2s.: 4 cwt cheese: 9 leather chairs 
value £3 3s: 430 lbs worsted stuff: 1 chest window glass: 3 ton beer in bottles: 2 
cwt nails. 


Some of the goods, like the glass, the beer and the tobacco pipes, were made 
in Bristol while most of the remainder came from the hinterland of Bristol, 
the cheese most probably from Ireland or Cheshire, the iron goods from the 
Severn valley and the Midlands, the woollen goods from the Cotswolds 
or Devon.” Similar cargoes were carried by the other direct traders men- 
tioned in these letters, the Ann Snow, the Brice, the Cary and the Mortimer. 
As in the slave trade, the same ships tended to be constant traders, regu- 
larly employed in the trade, making the round trip each year." 


5SLetter 6. 

“Letters 2 and 7. 

57Elizabeth Donnan, “Eighteenth-century English Merchants: Micajah Perry,” Journal of 
Economic and Business History, IV (1931), 17. 

58Letter 6. 

59Port Book for 1722/23. P.R.O., E.190/1192/3. 

6See Walter E. Minchinton, “Bristol — Metropolis of the West in the 18th Century,” Trans. 
Roy. Hist. Soc., 5th ser., IV. 

1Two years later, for example, the Cary left Virginia on May 4, 1725, returned on October 
30, entered out again on March 21, 1726, and returned on October 10, 1726. P.R.O., C.O. 
5/1442. 
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As return cargo both the direct traders and the slave ships carried tobacco. 
Because of “the general belief that slavers were ‘never in a Condition to take 
in tobacco’” the slave ships usually had to carry the tobacco at freight rates 
lower than the prevailing ones but this correspondence throws no light on 
this aspect of the question.” Bristol’s share in the tobacco trade, in which 
the city was interested from its earliest years, had grown in the later seven- 
teenth century. By the early years of the following century, it was of con- 
siderable importance in the trade. Then in the 1720's it began to lose 
ground, its imports stagnating while those of Glasgow expanded.® Imme- 
diately the Bristol merchants protested against this development, sending 
a petition to Parliament alleging that the Glasgow importers were evading 
the customs duties. Lyonel Lyde was sent as the spokesman of the city 
to substantiate these charges. Though, as a result, changes were made in 
the customs administration in Glasgow, Isaac Hobhouse himself apparently 
believed that these charges had little foundation.© Bristol was passed by 
Glasgow in the 1720's, by Liverpool in 1738 and by Whitehaven in 1739 
so that by 1742, with London still the first port, it was fifth in order of im- 
portance in the tobacco trade. Although the share of Bristol merchants 
in that trade declined, Bristol ships continued to play an important part in 
the Virginia trade. Of the British-owned vessels trading to Virginia between 
1733-1766, London was the home port of more than half, Bristol of about 
a quarter, and Glasgow of a tenth.” 

Tobacco was sent to market in Bristol in two ways. The larger planters 
shipped on their own account but the smaller planters usually sold their 
tobacco to agents in Virginia, who stored the tobacco until one of their 
correspondent’s ships arrived. In addition, some planters operated as factors. 
Both John Baylor and Augustine Moore acted thus, both having large ware- 
houses on the Mattaponi River.® As the letters show, these correspondents 
sent tobacco on their own account, Moore asking that the proceeds of the 


@Middleton, Tobacco Coast, p. 141. The Greyhound was unable, however, to secure a return 
ight of tobacco in 1722. Letter 6. 

dwindled from 8,940 hogsheads in 1718, 8,121 hogsheads in 1719, 7,425 hogsheads in 1720, 
7,364 hogsheads in 1721, to 6,000 or thereabouts in 1722. — of the House of Commons, 
XX (1722-1727), 104. See Jacob M. Price, “The Rise of Glasgow in the Chesapeake Tobacco 

rade, 1707-1775,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., XI (1954), 179-199. 

64John Latimer, Annals of Bristol in the Eighteenth Century (Bristol?, 1893), p. 135. See 
T. C. Barker, “Smuggling in the Eighteenth tury: The Evidence of the Scottish Tobacco 
Trade,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, LXII (1954), 387-399. 

Latimer, Annals of Bristol, p. 135. 

66Price, “The Rise of Glasgow,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., XI, 185. 


67Middleton, Tobacco Coast, p. 253. 
68William and Mary Guavtedy, 1st ser., V (1896), 138; XIX C1911), 178. 
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sales of his tobacco should be used to settle any bills which should be pro- 
tested.” In order to reduce the cost of carriage of tobacco, the practice had 
grown up of stripping the tobacco, that is removing the centre stem; and 
by 1723 most, though not all, the sweet-scented tobacco marketed in Britain 
was dispatched in that way.” But since stripping reduced both the weight 
and the volume of tobacco imported into Great Britain, it consequently had 
an adverse effect on the customs revenue raised from tobacco. When this 
situation came to the notice of the British authorities, steps were taken to end 
this practice, which, by an Act of 1723 (9 Geo. II c. 21) was prohibited.” 

Since tobacco was easily damaged by dampness or exposure to sea water, 
care had to be taken in shipping it. To prevent damage and to increase 
stability, ships often carried ballast in the lower tiers of their holds but if 
opportunity offered they carried iron instead. Because it was heavy and 
compact, iron was therefore much in demand for ballasting and dunnageing 
tobacco ships. The Greyhound on her return voyage was fortunate enough 
to secure a cargo of iron from Governor Spotswood’s ironworks at Ger- 
manna.” If a full cargo of tobacco could not be obtained ships returning 
from Virginia often carried timber instead. Two other ships mentioned in 
this correspondence, the Cary and the Minehead, carried pipe, barrel, and 
hogshead staves to Bristol in 1723,” the latter ship arriving safely there on 
June 18, 1723. The measures which the captain took to deal with a leak 
discovered while in Virginia were evidently successful.” 

The responsibilities of the Virginia correspondent of an English mer- 
chant were wide. He helped to dispose of the incoming cargo, whether of 
slaves or of European goods, and he was usually responsible for the loading 
of the vessel for her homeward journey. In addition, the agent could be 
called on to render other assistance to the masters of the ships in case of 
need. Agents both in the West Indies and the plantation colonies were 
sometimes called upon to provide money for the payment of the crews of 
the vessels. Whether the master in fact did so depended largely on his 
judgment of the loyalty of his crew and conditions at the time. Captain 
Forrest, on the previous voyage of the Greyhound, had apparently decided 

Letter 8. 


70Letter 1. 

7lLeo F. Stock, Proceedings and Debates in the British Parliaments respecting North America 
1930), Ill, 451. 

72See Cal. S. P. Col. (America and West Indies), 1722-3, p. 529; Kathleen Bruce, Virginia 
Iron Manufacture in the Slave Era (New York, 1931), PP. 6, 11; The ial Letters of Alex- 
ander Spotswood, ed. R. A. Brock, Collections of the Virginia Histori Society (Richmond, 
1882-1885). 

73P.R.0., E.190/1192/3. 

74See Letter 4. 
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not to pay his crew lest they should desert the ship,” a constant problem 
which faced sea captains in the West Indies and plantation colonies. For 
his services, the correspondent was paid a commission on each transaction, 
thus he had an interest in making the best possible bargain for the English 
merchant. Rarely was the agency the sole occupation of the correspondent. 
He combined it with storekeeping or other commercial activities on his own 
account and often, as the examples of John Baylor and Alexander Moore 
illustrate, with the working of plantations as well. Consequently an agency 
was much sought-after, for it could be a source of additional profit with 
comparatively little risk. So both John Dixon” and Robert Baylor,” despite 
the situation in respect of his brother, sought to act for Isaac Hobhouse, the 
former urging Hobhouse not to place all his business in the hands of a 
single agent. 

On October 4, 1723, the Greyhound entered the port of Bristol and five 
days later, on October 9, she began unloading her cargo. As recorded in 
the Bristol Port Books,” this consisted of 10 tons of iron consigned by Alex- 
ander Spotswood to Charles Harford, a member of a prominent Bristol 
Quaker iron-merchant family,” 4 cwt of elephant’s teeth, brought from 
the west coast of Africa and a total of about 144,000 lbs. tobacco. This was 
consigned to Isaac Hobhouse, Lyonel Lyde (with his brother Cornelius), 
and William Challoner, the three partners in the enterprise, and Walter 
and Richard Lougher, another Bristol merchant firm. Her long triangular 
voyage was completed. 

The sequence of letters for 1723 casts light on the conduct of commerce 
in time of peace. When the last letter printed here was written eighteen 
years later, Britain was at war with Spain. To the normal perils of oceanic 
trade in the early eighteenth century is added the further hazard of war, 
particularly the risk of capture at sea by Spanish privateers which were 
operating along the coast of Virginia and South Carolina. Such conditions 
had three results: they increased freight and insurance rates, they reduced 
the number of ships taking part in the slave trade to Virginia and so served 
to make the sale of the Negroes there both easier and more profitable, and 
they made it necessary for ships to sail in convoy under the protection of a 
warship. To prevent vessels sailing by themselves, an embargo was placed 


3. 
78P.R.O., E.190/1192/3. 
79A. Raistrick, Quakers in Industry and Commerce (London, 1950), p. 324. 
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on the departure of ships. But war served only to increase the risk of trade, 
it did not halt it. 
Such were the trading relations between Bristol and Virginia in the early 
— century as illumined by the correspondence of a single merchant 
ouse. 


THE HOBHOUSE LETTERS 
[1] 
Virg* feb: y* 11" 1722/3! 

Gent: 

this is to advise you of My Shiping you five hhd* of tobb belonging to y* 
estate of Jn° Baylor four: top Stem’d* & one Leaf: on Board y* Ann: Snow 
Peter Wilson: Master w® hopes will bee with you in May:* being ould 
tobb am Desireous to have it home for y* first Market: theare will bee butt 
Litttle Stem’d [ms torn] I shall take all y* care Imaginable for y* Intrest 
thoe y* exet” is not very hasty; y* Negroes I have, but not yett confirm’d to 
mee: w™ will bee In a few weeks. y* Shall find you my bills for y® all y* 
Needfull from 

Y* Most Humble Serv’: 
John Dixon 


[2] 


Gen™ 

I have yo" acceptable favor per y* Yorke* and am very much oblidge for 
all therein; if plese God yo" Ship Grayhound arivefs Well Slaved, I hope 
Shall make a plesing acc‘ of ’em 

by y* Mortimer® you Shall have y* Ball due for her Last Voyage, and 
hope the Bills Will meat With better Sucses then Last, altho I Know no 
Reason thay Should be delayd, for I have very Sufficient in M* Perrys’ 
hands, to answar much more then will be protest‘, all I Desire att His 


1A literal iption has been made of the letters. The Old English thorn, here transcribed 
I, 16 


Virg* March y* 8 1722* 


as “y,” is pron ; therefore “ye” is “the,” “ym” is “them,” etc, This letter is Jefferies 
i , XIII, 
2For stemming see above, p. 
3In fact, the Ann Snow, a vessel of go tons, arrived in Bristol on June 18, 1723. P.R.O., 


E. 190/1192/3. 

*Jefferies Collection, XIII, 60. 

5A vessel of 160 tons, 12 guns, and crew of 30, owned by Lawford Cole and Edward Taylor 
of Bristol. Powell, Bristol Privateers, p. 102. 

6A square-sterned vessel of 200 tons built in Virginia in 1712, owned by Abraham Lewis, 
her master. P.R.O., C.O. 5/1442. 

7Micajah Perry, the London merchant. 
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hands, to do me Justice, then I’m Shore you cant be Kept one hower out 
of yo' Money; but more of this per next 

I Suppose M* Dixson® has advised you that Wee have and Shall pay you a 
full Share of y* Ball due from y* Estate of M* Baylor, the Bills promist you 
Last year on that acc' I Thought they ware in Such hands, whare no dis- 
pute but thay found a way to Ship itt, So what Ever deb* is due to Sayd 
Estate, by his Books, itts a grate Queshan if any pay'd, thost dificulty: and 
[many] other* Wee Labour under dayly acc* of that unfortinate Estate — 
I Shant give you further trouble att this time but to asshore you 


Gen™ I am 
Yo" Very obliged humb: Ser‘ to Com* 
Aug Moore® 


P.S. I have putt Justices Bill in Major Holloways"”® hands to Sew him 


[3] 


Gent: 

I observe by y* to M* August: Moore y*‘ y* Ship Greyhound is cuming 
consign’d to him: I must needs tell you y‘ I never would tooke y* trouble 
on mee to be y’ Attorney if thought Should not be worthy of Some other 
favours; one would think y‘ you have p* dear enough already for having 
but one Corresp‘ not but y‘ M* Moores Estate is not Like John Baylors 
deceas’d but very Large & not envolv'd. but two Stringes if y* one is Sry” 
is better y® one. however have Ship’d you five hhd* of Tobb w* is all of y* 
commod==as Shall Get you this yeare for they wont Sell y* Land nor wont 
Lett you have no new tobb Indeed cant Say am p* anny thing yet but Nine- 
ty pounds w® M* More p* mee in bills w* am Obligated not to Send home 
till y° M[ms torn] y* Negroes is not yet confirm’d but will by y‘ time so 
Sh{all re]mit you for y™ by her. y* rest y‘ I haves is Obligation for a bout 
eighty pounds for w™ am now att Law for to have Security y‘ may be p* 
next yeare. I have done as much as cann be done So I am Cleare but Still 
must say you | have hard measure they now tells mee y‘ wee have above y* 
equivalent w® m‘ Lyde" wee are oblidge to take w' they will, till Lydes 


Virg* March y* 26": 1723" 


8John Dixon. 

SAugustine Moore. 

John Holloways, a leading Virginia attorney: sometime speaker of the House of Burgesses and 
treasurer of the colony. 

11 Jefferies Collection, XII, 29. 

!2Sorry 

131 yonel Lyde. 
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judgment is p* y‘ you will have y* rest but am Sure y‘ his wont be half p* 
not bleives Shant get more for you I Shall Send you y‘ accpt when have 
finished y* business if they would a Confes'd judgment to you when I first 
desired y* you would had y* Prior but y" y* excuse was y* acp' was not duely 
proved but after Lydes y" y* Same proofe could doe: I find must quarrel 
w™ y™ on y‘ acp' w™: If had not bin y‘ Attorney would not a done for twice 


y* profhits faithfull Attorney 


I have p* y* Impost John Dixon 
& Cocquet 


[4] 


Gentell™ 

My Last to you was by the Carrey” which I hope is Com to hand. whare 
in I advised you of ouer proseedings, Likewise believed Should Lodge y* 
Remaines of y* Cargo with M* Aug" Moore, but Sence with y* Advise of 
him have Sold it to a Gentell™ in Middlesex. for bundle — Som Luggs,"* 
the Goods at first Cost p’ your Invoice Alowing him 12/6 p* Cent for To- 
bacco, I immagin the Goods will amount to £310 or £320 but are not Sartin 


York River Aprill y* 30" 1723" 


as yett, I should ben Redy to Saile with Cap‘ Lewis," but had y* Miss- 
fortine to Spring a Leake after y* ship was Moste Loden, & ware ableage 
to Land a Great part of the Tobacco, I have hall* her a Shore & stop* Som 
parte but Could not find all y* Deficks She Still Continues with 3 or 4 


Inches a Glass — ® 


I hope Shall be Redy to Saile y* Midle or Later parte of Nixt wicke God 
willing, I fear Shall not Stowe 280 hh®, I Cannot advise what Quantaty 
of Tobacco have purche* but belives will Rise to 150 hh* or upwards but 
Cannot be Sartin till have Settell*: I shall Ship on borde 110 hh* B by 
Reson over Tobacco lay Nearer to y* Ship — 

I hope Shall be with you Shorte after this." I am Dear S* with Due 
respecks Your Verey humb* Sarvant to Command 


Jn° Foss” 


14Jefferies Collection, XIII, 49. 

15Or Cary, a ship of 160 tons built in Bristol in 1720 and owned by Warren Cary of Bristol. 
P.R.O. C.O. 5/1442. The Cary arrived in Bristol on April 10, 1723. P.R.O. E. 190/1192/3. 

16The lowest grade of tobacco. 

17Master of the Mortimer. See above Letter 2. 

18That is, three or four inches of water an hour. 

19Arrived in Bristol on June 13, 1723. P.R.O., E.190/1192/3. 

20Master of the Minehead. 
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I thank god we are all in good helth [excepting] Jn® Upinton who lise 
Dangerus Ell. I fear will not Reecover — 


[5] 


Gent™ 

I have y* p* y* Sea horse” before mee Observe y* notion of faire promises: 
I have reced of y* Ex® In Bills Negroes & Tobb & Debts to y* value of three 
hundred & twenty pounds the Bills are Enclos'd The Tobb I hope before 
this comes to hand you will receive: p’ y* Ann Snow: the Debts I am 
forced to Sue for: So cant be p* y™ this yeare three of y" Negroes I Shall 
take my Self and Send you Bills for y™ as they was valewed to you the 
other Negroe is a Old man Aged about four Score Valued att fiveteen 
pounds Sterling I have ofer’d him for Sale but cant find a Chap for him 
Singly or w™ any of the others: you may wonder how I came to take y‘ 
old fellow: but in Answer, y‘ or none: for theare is Severall old Slaves 
belonging to y® Estate: Its my Opinion y‘ M'* Lyd’s nor y* Selves wont be 
half p* without y* Land could be Sold: w® wont be done by no means 
what ever: for its Left to y* Son of M* Rob‘ Baylor after y* Death of Jn° 
Baylor: w® is a very Strong Argument for: Rob* not to agree to y* Sale I 
Shall Continue to gett what I can from y* Ex for you & remit itt as Soon 
as possible w® is all thats Needfull from y* Humble Serv‘ 


Virg May 2° 1723” 


John Dixon 


Bills: enclos'd 
My: Bills on Whitehead™ ‘> 2. © 
David Meriwether” on Perry: 40 13 2 


8:1 18 2 


[Addressed] To: Mess* Isaac Hobhouse W™ Challoner & Comp* 
Owners of y* Grey hound Merch* Bristoll 
Per y* Mortimore Cap‘ Lewis 


21 Jefferies Collection, XIII, 58. 

2A ship of 100 tons built and registered in Boston in 1712 and owned by Joseph Wheeler. 
P.R.O., C.O. 5/1442. She left Bristol on January 12, 1722/23, for Virginia. PRO. E.190/ 
1192/3 

23Executors. 

24A London merchant. 

2Colonel David Meriwether LrGoes7e4)- See Sarah Travers Lewis (Scott) Anderson, 
Lewises, Meriwethers and Their Kin (Richmond, 1938). 
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Gent" 

I have y" Sev" fav™ per Minehead and Mortimer Note y* Contents, as 
to y* Cash you complain of it being gold and y* Loss is great, doe ashure 
you Gent" hardly any other money amongst us, and was willing to make 
all y* remittance I Could & Shall alwaies doe y* Same while I have y* hon’ 
of being thott worthy of yo" Commands, but for y* future, as you think it 
a prejudice shall reserve as much Gold as is Needfull for to Lay out for 
bills — 

You mention y* order you gave Cap‘ Forrest” in a Letter, to pay y* Mens 
wages in Money those orders was not Seen, however w' Money Cap‘ 
Halden® wanted to pay his Men, I was alwaies Ready & will® but he did 
not care to pay y™ all off Unless they shou’d run away — 

As for y* Dispatch of y* Shipp w® a Loading of Tob® was not to be done 
Last Year I did w* I could for your interest — 

You Say you offen wrott ab‘ y* hardship of being kep out of y* ball due 
from M* Baylor's Estate, and y* charge of comm” pitch & Tarr, indeed I 
must own you have, but what shall I say, or how Shall I answere you when 
wee are Loaded with Severall great demands as Yo", and Nothing but dis- 
appointments here and those Cheifly from Some of our great Men, by w™ 
means makes promises and Endeavers become payments — What wee 
promisd to pay you Last Year wee thott would not be disputed being Settled 
and y* ball: found due to us £150.—.—. afterwards they found waies and 
means to Cut off £100 —.—. (Verta)” then wee thought £50 would be 
Certain but before y* Cambridge™ Saild they found out another way to 
Cutt of y* fifty and Sev" other weighty disappointments wee mett with in 
this Unfortunate Affaire, however wee have p* M‘ Dixon in tob®, Negroes 
and money upwards of £300 —.—. and Shall make him Some more as Soon 
as y* Debts comes in, this I take Leave to Ashure you was by my means but 
of this Shall forbare — 

I Gratefully Acknowledge yo" fav‘ Last Year and y* Good Opinion you 
had of me in Consigning y* one half of y* Cargoe of Negroes, y* More 
because you Left Cap‘ Forrest to Liberty for y* Remains who was soe good 


Virg* May y* 3* 1723” 


26Jefferies Collection, XIII, 59. 

27Previous master of the Greyhound. 

28Master of the Greyhound. ; 

29Commission, 

Please turn over. 

31A vessel of 100 tons built and registered in Boston in 1714 and owned by Edmund Baugh, 
Abraham Hook, and Edward Curtis, all of Bristol. P.R.O., C.O. 5/508. 
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to putt y* whole under my Managem‘, if please God y' good Man had 
Lived yould been fully Satisfied and it twas any Omition in not taking 
Security at home, you now I hope are Safe — 

Yo" good intention to Send y* Greyhound this way again | doe thank- 
fully Acknowledge and Shall Study yo" interest in y* best Manner I can, 
and give all y* dispatch in my power — 

I have discoursed M* Rob‘ Baylor ab‘ y* Comm™ of pitch and Tarr, and 
interest, he Sayes M* Lyde knows y* affaire, for my part I should not 
charged you Comm™ for those services — 

I have now answered all yo™ have only now to tell you have Sent y* 
Ball: of y* Greyhounds acc‘ Last voyage all w* I wish you may gett Safe 
and to content and hope these bills may meet w™ better Success y" y* last — 
I hope youl not be too hasty, when y* London ships getts home the bills 
may have more Hon‘ y® at present, I hant to ad but to ashure you I am w™ 


great Respect 


Gent" 
Yo" Very Humble Serv‘, 
Aug: Moore. 

Per Mortimer Captain Lewis. 
[Endorsed] Virg* May 3 1723 

A: Moore 
[Addressed] Mess* Isaac Hobhouse & Comp* 

Own" of y* Greyhound 


Merch® in Bristoll 
Per Mortimer Cap‘ Lewis 


[7] 
Virg* May y* 6" 1723” 
Gent" 

My last was per Mortimer to w® Referr this only to enclose y* second 
bills of ex* for ball: y* Greyhounds Acc* last voiage® and to Acknowledge 
y® fav: of yo™ per Sea-horse dated y* 23 Jan” adviseing ab‘ yo" Shipp Grey- 
hounds intended voiage and y‘ She comes consign’d to Maj" Tayloe and 
Selfe because you believe it may be for y* interest of y* Consernd, and y* 
you observe many of y* Negroes is Carried to Rapp™ for Sale after they 


32Jefferies Collection, XIII, 28. 
33The Greyhound was entered in at York River on June 5, 1722, with 166 slaves from Calabar. 


P.R.O., C.0. 5/1442. 
ppahannock. 
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come in th[is] River. I do own Negroes are carried there very offen after 
y® best Sold, not for y* goodness of their bills but to gett rid of y* slaves in 
time. I am Shure I dont find their pay™ Soe good in w' I sold there up- 
wards of two hundred pounds Still due and thott I sold to y* best of pay 
but I find otherways — 

Maj‘ Tayloe is a very good Man and shall send a Messenger as wee may 
meet & Consult y* interest, of w® shall advise per Next — 

I should been glad I had y* whole Concerns this Year because I shall 
Loose near all my Comm: for y* Last, by one bold Stroak to a Maryland 
chapp, to gett yo" Refuse Negroes off, as y* shipp may Appear w™ a good 
face, all y* fav: I desired y* bill I should not be p* till this Summer but I 
thank itts now all over altho I never Expect to See one penny of y' Money — 

What M* Perry means by Such delays in not paying bills in time I know 
not, I desier noe fav of him — Lett him but doe me Justice is all I desier, 

I am obleig’d for y* time you give us for y* paym' of y' Cargoe Slaves if 
can Receive y* whole shall be proud to Send it — 

I dont know w' those great men (as you call y™) means by under write- 
ing bills and afterwards to Dispute y* paym‘, I hope youl make y™ pay 
w‘out a penny charge to you — 

Yo" Master shall have what he wants on any Acc‘ and Shall indeav* to 
give all y* dispatch in my power and am w™ Sincere Respects 


Gent* 
Yo" Very Much obleig'd humb* Serv‘ 
Aug Moore 
Virg* March 6" 1729” 
[Addressed] Mess™ Isaac Hobhouse & Comp* Own" of y* 


Greyhound Merch* In Bristoll 
per Minehead Cap* Foss 


[8] 


I have wrott y* Needfull to you in Comp* to w® Referr, only to ad y* 
I have rec’d yours w™ Justis’s: bill, but hant as yett gott y* money wee 
have y* suit depending in Gen" court when Judgem* obtaind shall doe my 
best for the interest of y* concern’d — 

35Error in date. See head of letter. 


36Jefferies Collection, XIII, 60. 
37General. 


Virg" May y* 9” 1723” 
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have Sold your Negroe boy to Doct’ Dixon whose bills youl have per 
Next — I Acknowledge y* Fav‘ of yo™ per Seahorse in Relation to y* money 
Left in Daltons hands by Cap" Forrest, who has delivered it before yours 
came to hand to Capt W™ Stretton, soe hope y* charge & trouble is over, 
I belive Cap‘ Stretton gave a handsome reward to Dalton for it — 

I think I have now answered all yours have only to desier youl please to 
take to my comm tob® and dispose of y* Same to best advantage and when 
Sold give my Acct C* for y* Same have inclosed Capt Jn° Foss’s: Ex** for 
£60..11..6 and my Ex* drawn on y* own" of y* Cargoe Consign’d me for 
£8o..5..9 y* Same Avsil due for Cash as per Acct Sent w® S* bills please to 
give my Acct for 

Those bills and Neat proceeds of my Comm: Tob® desier may Lye in 
your hands in (Verta) order to pay any of my indorst bills y' Shall fall in 
your hands protested, then youl have noe trouble w™ y* ungenerous Merch* 


— All these things I hope will be to your Satisfaction, and am w™ Great 
S* Yor faithfull Humble Serv’ 
Aug: Moore 


Bills of Ex* Sent M'* Isaac Hobhouse for y* use of A Moore 
Cap* Jn° Foss on Mess™ Isaac” for 60..11..6 


A Moore on d° 80.. 5..9 
140..17..3 

To ffoss D* 42..16..1 
183..13..4 


[Endorsed] Virg* May 9 1723 Aug. Moore 
[9] 


I heare inclose y* 2° Bills of Exch* y* 3 first went per Minehead when 
Sayd bills gitts to your hands plese to give my acco‘ C* for ’em, and if any 
of my indost bills (that I Sent you on Ball y* Grayhoun’s acc’) should be 
protes* desire you'l pay y* Same, and Charge ‘em to my acc’, by which 
means you'l not have any Reason to Trouble y* March‘ with theire unjen- 
irous useage, Sending me y* protest by first opportunety, 


38Bills of exchange. 


Virg* May y* 20 1723” 


39Hobhouse omitted. 
Jefferies Collection, XIII, 66. 
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I have desired y* owner of y* Minehead Cargo (consign’d me) to De- 


liver you my Commition Tob, which orders I Still continue, desiring your 
favor* Therein, to dispose of y* Same to my best advantage, and if you 
intend to continue yo" favor to me againe, (and you think proper) give 
me more Liberty, to manage y* Tob after bought, by which meanes can 
Stem all bad, prise and Make heavey all that is good, I have conveniencey 
for So doing, Excuse this, and belive me to be 


S* Yo" Very humb and faithf Serv‘ to Com* 


Aug Moore 
Bills Sent to M* Isaac Hobhouse 


to Receive for A Moore — vi* * 


John ffoss on M* Hobhouse & £60—11—6 


on D° £42—16—1 
Aug Moore on D° £80— 5—9 
£183—13—4 


[Addressed] To M* Isaac Hobhouse March* in Bristol] per the Brice® 


[10] 
Tindalles point York River Virginia® 
May y* 26" 1723 

Ss 

this With my Humble Servis to you & y* Rest of y* Gentellmen Owners 
& to Satisfie you of My Arivall hear from Barbados y* Last Night“ haveing 
23 days Pasage from thence & brought in hear 172 Slaves & all but 3 or 4 as 
outt a Littell of flesh y* Rest full & harty free from any destemper or Dis- 
order 89 Men 63 Women 14 boys 6 Girles hear is No Slavs Came into this 
River this year & do Hope Slavs Will bear a good Price for I may be Bold 
to Say thatt tiss allmost Imposible to bring in Likelier or Better hear or 
Elswhere on all Acc™*. then you have att Presentt on bord your Shipt pray 
God send them as Well of M’. I Wright to you from Barbados of my Pro- 
ceedings thear of Delivering M*. Crump & Heasell® 45 Slaves Mawger 
Slaves butt When under Sail] Lett them have 8 more 30 three in all & 
dos believe itt was for your Intrus or I had Nott don itt for thay In Com- 


41Videlicet, namely. 

42A vessel of 70 tons built in New England in 1721 and owned by William Clymmer of 
Bristol. P.R.O., C.O. or 

43 Jefferies Collection, XIII , 68. 

“Entered in on May 27, 1723. Donnan, Slave Trade, IV, 117. 

Agents of Isaac Hobhouse & Co. at Kingston, Jamaica. 
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oding y* Rest thatt Those as Was Well & Harty held itt much better then 
thay Would had y* others been onbord as sone as I Came to y* Mouth of 
y* River y* Pilott Came & M* Moor has Order Me as Sone as Entered to 
bring the Ship to West Pointt Wich I shall obey & God Willing to Morrow 
to Make the best of My Way up as he has Directted me on y* Coast of 
Africa & hear Saw nor herd of any Rougs*® & Hope Never shall 

Nomor att Presentt butt I Remain your Humble 

Ser: to Com*: 

Edward Hallden 


[11] 


Kind Sir 

Your kind fav‘ per y* Sea horse I recd ab‘ 10 days ago I am now aboard 
the Sherley at Urbanna, where I am told y* Grayhound is ariv'd in York, 
M® Moore and I have Agreed to sell the Cargo Jointly as being most for y* 
Owners Intrest, There being most money Stiring in that river, the General 
Assembly being Siting togather with the Kings birthday Cellebrated yester- 
day by the Gov" has drawn a concourse of Gentry to W™burgh which may 
be a means to Expedite y‘ Sale & impede y* of the Sherley. the money is 
left in so few hands that Ime afraid tis impossible to make either to great 
advantage. I've not got Councill’ Robinsons bill renew'd yet & y* other 
day I recd another of his I am afraid tis bad with him, I shall never be want- 
ing in anv thing I can do for good M* Hobbhouses Intrest, but if the times 
prevent y* Expectation, you'l be too Just to fault 


29™ May 1723” 


Y* most Obliged & Devoted 
Serv‘ 
pray give respects to Jo Tayloe 
Esq‘ Lyde. I han’t time to 
write, y* Ship being under Saile Y* J T 
[12] Virg* June y* 4" 1723* 


Gent" 
Yo" Greyhound Capt Halden is lately Arrived w*® 170 Negroes as y* 
Capt. Saies, they have had a great Loss in y* Voiage by Mortality — how- 


Collection, XIII, 6 
lefferi ion, , 67. 


ies Collection, XIII, 69. 
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ever these y‘ are here is Likely and full flesht & Capt Canady® arrived in 
Rapp* w® Near 300 fine Slaves a day or two before y* Greyhound, so that 
Maj’ Tayloe is intirely taken up to tend y* ship his Sale began Six Daies 
since — y* price Sett upw** of forty pounds per pair but they went of very 
dull wee begun our sales of y* Greyhound Yesterday at west point, sett y* 
price att forty p* Sterl: a pair, where they took Six or Eight and forty two 
a Man and woman, a very poor Story after such a Loss in y* voiage, but 
this price was very well Considerd before Sett, y* times being hazard* and 
y° great Numb* of Negroes Expected from y* Comp” to Coll: Spottswood 
and a Ship from London to Coll: Digges® has made y* Gent® dull and 
not willing to buy at these prises, however have Sold upwards of fifty at 
y° above prises, and hope shant be longue before I get y™ off, can only say 
shall doe my best for Yo" interest, and give all y* Dispatch in my power, 
y*® advantages you prop* in Rapp* by divideing y* Negroes is over there 
being eneough of y* kind there —I shant trouble you further at this time, 
shall advise p* all opertunit* of our proceedings and am 
Gent* 
Yo" humb* Serv‘ 


Aug Moore 
[13] 


Gent™ 

I hope yo" goodness Will Extend soe farr as to Excuse my boldness in 
giveing you the trouble of this — 

My good friend M* Lyonel Lyde at Sundry times have wrote me y*‘ he 
has used his Endeav™ w® you to git me Joyntly concern’d w® M* Augus- 
tine Moore in the Sailes of the Grey-hounds Slaves and has Offered to be 
bound for my Due performance of w‘ Contract Should be made, M‘ Moore 
tells me he has wrot y° that he is desirous of haveing me Joyn’d w® him in 
the Sailes of Slaves, but I find nothing y' Could be offer'd in my behalfe 
Could prevale soe farr as to git me Concern’d in any business w® y®. 1 am 
afraid some III disposed person have given you a falce Carrector of me I 
thank god noe man Ever yet had reason to Complaine y‘ ever had any 
dealings w® me & I shall Esteem a good Carrect* before all the welth of 


Virg* June 21* 1723” 


49Probably Scandrett, master of the Shirley, which arrived at Rappahannock on May 24, 1723, 
with 230 Negroes from Africa. P.R.O., C.O. 5/1442. 
Cole Digges (1692-1744), a member of the Virginia General Assembly. See Wright, Robert 


Carter, p. 63. 
lefferies Collection, XIII, 83. 
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Concern’d w® any of the Baylors any moore I am heartely Sorry for the 
misfortune of yo" Loosing soe much money by my Bro" notwithstanding 
y° wer Strangers to me I was Willing to doe y® Equal Justice w® M* Lyde 
and have Heither too p* yo" Attorney an Equal Deviden of my Bro™ Estate 
and I doe aShure you I Did not doe it w® an Intent of gitting any business 
from y° but purely to doe the Same Justice to Strangers as I would to my 
best friends, as fast as the debts are recd due to my Bro™ Estate shall pay 
y° more — If at any time here after y° should think me worthy of Serveing 
you in any Commission business I doe aShure you none should be more 


fathfull and Just then Gent™ Yo" most Humb Serv* 
Rob‘ Baylor 


[Addressed] To Mess Isaac Hobhouse and Comp* 
Owners of the Greyhound — Merch* Bristoll 
per Yorke 


[14] 
Matapani River Virginia™ 
June y* 22 1723 

Ss 

this With my Humble Servis to you & y* Rest of y* Gentellmen Owners 
of y* Grayhound & is to Satisfie you how things is hear Concerning your 
Ship & Cargo When I came up to West point according to M‘ Moors Orders 
he Apointted a day of Sale & Sentt hors & man Throu y* Country to 
aquaintt Gentellmen & Others of y* Arival of your Ship with Slaves y* 
Day Came & a Great many Chaps Came from one place or another Like- 
wise Major Tayloe was there so because There shuld be No Exceaptions 
Major Tayloe Sett y* Price £40 Starling apair & so Whentt presenttly for 
Rapahanock to Dispactt y* Serloo so M* More sold thatt day fivety butt 
Nott under butt a Littell advance on Sum itt being on Munday & y* Sun- 
day following being as att M" Moors there came Major Tayloe to See how 
things was So I porpose to Send a Slope Round for Tobaco for I hope he 
Would Favur you With Sixty or Seventy Hoggd* for to Send your Ship 
Sone away His answer was he Could Nott Promise for he Must Dispactt 
the Serloo® & y* Tayloo™ when there & Tobaco being so Scarce he Could 
Not promise One Hogg* any y* Monday Morning he Whentt over y* River 
the World —I have been Inform’d y‘ you Should Say y° wold never be 


52Jefferies Collection, XIII, 72. 
58Shirley. 
34Tayloe, a vessel owned by John Tayloe & Co. P.R.O., C.O. 5/1442. 
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for Rapahanock there was Six or Eight men Coming over to M‘ Moors to 
buy Slaves So hee told them thatt taws all one between them both for y* 
Slaves was Jointtly Consine to both and y* thing Was y* Same So Toke y* 
Chapts with him to Rapahanock for to Lessen y* Sherloss Complementt 
M* Moors has Left No Way any thing Slipt in Making y* Utmost Dispactt 
concarning your Intrust I have had a Slope Gon for Tobaco this forttnight 
& do hope to hav her on bord With Sixty Hogg* in a few days More M' 
More Tells me thince tis as itt tis he hops in a Shortt time to gett me My 
Load of Tobaco, for he is a Man so much Respectted by both Gentell & 
Simpell thatt if tis posible to be had he will have itt & others go Withoutt 
itt for Som of y* Bristoll men I belive Will Wantt of being full Consider- 
ablebly Major Tayloo has Nott been hear Since Concerning Slaves or Els 
butt God be praised I have butt 19 left & do hope Thay Will be gon Soone 
Nomore att Present butt I Remain your Hum. Ser: to Com™: 


Edward Hallden 
[15] 


Gen™ 

My Last was y* 19” instant to w™ referr Little Since done — I am in 
hopes to make y* Greyhound a full Shipp of tob°, and if weath" proves good 
I hope she will leave us ab‘ y* Last of Next Month — what Slaves wee have 
left goes of Slow and dull, yett am in hopes to gett Clear of y™ before y* 
Ship Sailes — 

Gov‘ Spotswood has sent in his Sloop to my Landing ab‘ 20 tonn of Iron 
to Fr* to Bristoll, he made an offer to shipp in y* Greyhound w‘ she would 
take in, w® by Consent of Cap* Halden wee have agreed to discharge our 
ballace and take as much Iron as is Sufhitient for y* Shipp,® Y* price is 
7/6 pr Tonn w® is 2/6 more y* he has given to any of y* Londoners this 
Year, — I thott this may be agreeable since its brott to y* Shipp Side and no 
trouble therew™ and y* Iron very handy, and there can be now noe danger 
‘in Stowing tob® in our ground tear, otherwise y* guiney ballace wou'd prove 
injurious to y* tob°—I shant inlarge but shall Use my indeav* for y* dis- 
patch of yo" Shipp, and am w™ sincere respects 

Gent" Yo" Hum* Serv‘ to Comm* 


Aug Moore 


Virg* June 25" 1723” 


Mr’ Hobhouse per Grayhound 


55Jefferies Collection, XIII, 75. 
5%On October 10, 1723, £4 10s. per ton was discharged from 
the Greyhound consigned to Charles H per Alexander Spotswood. P.R.O., E.190/1192/3. 
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[16] 
York River Virg* June 8" 1741°” 
Worthy 

this coms to Acknowledge yo" Favoar by Cap‘ Lewiss & the Rec' of the 
Cordage y°® Sent me. as yet wee have not any ship from the Coaste w® 
Slaves. if maney do not Push this way beleive theyle Sell Pretty well, the 
Report that wee shall have Sever" from S° Carolina, 

I have had lately a lett’ from M* Wragg™ by a ship he Recommen to me 
to get fr for y° if the Postillian comes hel Dispatch her here to me. his 
lett’ to me was Dated May the 6" Wee have Sever" Ships from thence & 
from New Engl" purposely for fr' y‘ I beleive theyle bring it Downe to 8£ per 
Ton. Espetially if neare all the ships coms y‘ Wee have an Acc* of y™ 
Designed here, if any of yo ships coms here y‘ y® favors Us w™ shall by 
the first let y° Know it beleive yo'l have an Acc‘ from others of the Spanish 
Pryviteers being on our Coaste, & on the Coaste of S° Carolina. & New 
Yorke, they have Taken 3 or 4 of our Virg* Ships goeing out & Wee have 
a Rumor that they have taken a Guney ship but wants confermation Some 
of the Men y‘ has bin taken is Reton’d here in tend to make inquiree of y™ 
if can Larn the 


Hobhouse (please Torn Over) 


Truth out by Cap* Ludlowe or Lewiss shall give y° an Acc' this goes by a 
Ship y‘ so just goeing to Lond? I heare. Wee shall have an Imbargoe Laid 
on Us for a While, Till our Man of War can get Ready to goe out on a 
Cruse I am S* 
Yo" Most Hum™ Serv‘ to Com* 
Ge Braxton 


[Addressed] To Isaac Hobhouse Esq‘ Merchant in Bristol 
via London 


57 Jefferies Collection, XIII, 151. 
58Samuel Wragg was Isaac Hobhouse’s Carolina correspondent. See Donnan, Slave Trade, 
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JOHN WAYLES RATES HIS NEIGHBOURS 


Edited by Joun M. Hempuitt, 


Few contemporary documents illustrate so many of the economic problems 
and issues of pre-Revolutionary Virginia as the following letter from the pen 
of John Wayles. Mr. Jefferson’s father-in-law was the agent in Virginia for 
Farrell and Jones, tobacco merchants of Bristol, England. His letter was 
intended as a report to his employers on his debt collections, the solvency 
of the planters in debt to Farrell and Jones, the significance of Virginia laws 
of real property for British creditors, and the purchase of tobacco to fill his 
employers’ ship. Each of these points in itself is of interest to the economic 
historian, but the passage contrasting conditions in 1740 with those in 1766 
and the final paragraph on the Robinson Affair bring forward two of the 
chief economic issues of the period, the bankruptcy of the Virginia planta- 
tion system and the ill-considered generosity of Speaker John Robinson with 
the public funds. 

Of the debtors to Farrell and Jones, the Randolphs, the Harrisons, Archi- 
bald Cary, John Syme, Robert Ruffin, and Richard Eppes are all well 
known. The Baker mentioned by Wayles was Jerman Baker, a Virginia 
merchant perhaps better appreciated by economic historians for his letter in 
1764 to Duncan Rose on the subject of Virginia paper money than he was 
by his contemporary creditors.’ John Morton Jordan is inadequately des- 
cribed; he was also a partner in a London tobacco house, Jordan and 
Maxwell. 

Quite aside from what he said, John Wayles may be commended for the 
vigor of his expression. The descriptions of Carter Harrison and Robert 
Rufhn, to say nothing of the choice phrases attached to John Morton Jordan 
and Jerman Baker, are much to the point; and the final warnings about 
Colonels Nathaniel West Dandridge and James Littlepage tell much in 
few words. Both the Colonels were indebted to Robinson. Littlepage died 
insolvent, and Dandridge’s outstanding debt was considered desperate 
in 1792.” 

*Mr. Hemphill studied Virginia colonial history at King’s College, University of London, on a 


Fulbright grant in 1954-1956. 
lLetter of Feb 15, 1764, to Duncan Rose, William & ray Quarterly, ser. 1, XII, 242. 


2David J. Mays, Edmund Pendleton, 1721-1803: A Biography (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), I, 
Appendices IT and III. 
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Virginia August 30th 1766° 
Sir 

Col Richard Randolphs account & his Fathers are settled. Ballance 
£1239.13.4 & three sets of Bills drawn on Sedgley & Co. The reason of the 
sums not being contained in one Bill was, they desired him to draw for it at 
three different Payments, (I suppose with long intervals of time) They are 
indulged as to three Setts of Bills but in Nothing farther. 

Thomas Man Randolph with his familey is gone to some Springs on the 
Frontiers to spend the Summer, his Absence prevents my giving any Parti- 
cular Account of that Matter, but as he has Altered his Port I shall 
endevour to make Lidderdale pay the Debt. 

Next month I shall go up the Country and make it my business to settle 
Carter Harrisons Affair as you desire. You are not to be Surprized at his 
selling his tobacco this Year & disapointing the Ships, because the Man is 
Acting in Character. 

As to the debt due from the Estate of Col Ben. Harrison there can be no 
danger, because the whole Estate is liable in the hands of all the children, 
and were they to be Prodigal & spend their Estates, Yet the Securitys are 
liable, so that there's no Risque; was it due from the son the case might be 
different. The Col has promised to discharge it soon & I shall Apply to him 
Differently. As to Nat. Harrison, I have wrote more Letters, & made more 
Personal Applications for so small a Sum, then I ever did to any other 
Gentleman. This family is somehow or other so connected with your other 
Friends, that, where the debt is not in danger, indulgencies are unavoidable, 
They require more then other People, & therefore on that Score are less 
desirable correspondents. 

Mr Cary upon the Receipt of your letter imediately Applyed to Robt 
Ruffin for the money; he came over with Cary to meet me at Chesterfield 
Court, & after informing me the money he Owed you was out on Bonds, he 
beged that I woud take the Bonds, as Y might Collect them sooner then he 
could do. I declined it; but on his pressing me to Oblige him, & shewing me 
Armistead Lightfoots Bond in particular for £800, I received the Bonds 
without having time in the Hurry of a Court to examine the Obligors, the 
Securitys, &c. When I came to enquire after the people, they mostly lived 
on the Borders of Carolina, It woud probably take 7 Years to Collect them 


31 am indebted to the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records for permission to print this letter. 
The letter is to be found in the Public Record Office of Great Britain, Treasury Class 79, Bundle 
30, in the Claim of J. T. Warre, surviving partner of Farrell and Jones, against the Executors 
of J. Wayles and Colonel Richard Randolph. Abbreviations, except proper names and ampersands, 
have been expanded. 
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at the expence of, at least, 25 Per Cent and even Lightfoot had an Equitable 
discount against his Bond. I was Uneasie, & wrote to Ruffin to send for his 
Bonds as I was determined to do nothing in them, & to find out some other 
way of Paying your debt to Cary. for I soon discovered by a Copy of a 
Letter he sent you that he looked upon himself as discharged for a Season, 
or until I had try’d every Legal method to Collect his Bonds: this Occationed 
me much Vexation, besides two Rides up to his House before I could meet 
with him to Re-deliver the Bonds, and then he hesitated at receiving them 
back, Unless I woud promise not to distress him until I heard from you. 
“So much for gratitude.[”] He now proposes keeping the money & shiping 
his Crop about 30 hhds. Annually. It woud have had a better face had he 
proposed it 4 years ago. However you will act herein as is most Agreeable 
to yourselves. He was present when I was buying tobacco for the Planter, | 
wanted him to Purchase a little, but he had not Spirit to Risque a shilling. a 
skin flint in every sence of the word. 

Whenever Rd Eppes’s Estate fails to ship what what's reasonably 
expected, on being informed of it I shall Remonstrate to the Executors. 

Col Syme I think cannot be worth less than 15 or 20 thousand pounds in 
his own Right, But as to this I shall be more Particular in my next, as a man 
lives with me who served him 12. Years as a Steward. he Married an 
heiress possessed of the Lands about New Castle where he lives & other 
Estate to a considerable Value, all which is Intailed and will descend to his 
Children by that Marriage after his death. Mortgage there can be non or 
I must have heard of it; Nothing of that is done in secret without Risqueing 
the whole, for Unless it is Recorded within 8 Months ’tis void as to all 
Creditors & subsequent Purchasers. And no man of any Account makes 
a Mortgage here but ‘tis soon known, his Credit is at an end and it Affects 
him like an Act of Bankruptcy. 

As to the two Cases Just Occured & which seems to Alarame you Viz. 
That a Mortgage subsequent or Prior to your debt would have the Pre- 
ference. This is the Law of England & of every Part of the British 
Dominions. The Mortgagee will post-pone the Payment of other Creditors 
until he is Satisfied. And where a man is not on the Spot to Judge & Act for 
himself, he can only avoid the Mischief, by Reposing a Confidence in a 
Friend or two, who will give frequent intelligence whenever there is Cause 
of Suspecion. I know no other prudent method. 

The other Case is the Settlements made by Parents on their children &c. 
If a man is really worth more then will pay his debts he may settle the 
Surplus on his Children or other Relation, Otherwise not. for all the Acts 
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of Parliament against Fraudulent Conveyances & Devises made to defeat 
Creditors are Adjudged to be in force here & that with great Justice. If you 
trust a man after he has made a Conveyance to his children &c. and that is 
Recorded, you do it with your Eyes Open & can have no Relief in Case of 
Insolvency. Which shews the Necessity as | observed before, of your always 
being Properly informed: a thing not at all difficult. 

It may be Asked, how comes it that Merchants are now more Embarrass'd 
then heretofore? The Cause is Obvious; The Planter having little or no 
Credit, the Merchant was nothing in Advance, so no Perplexity could Arise. 
Within these 25 Years £1000, due to a Merchant was looked upon as a 
Sum imense and never to be got over. Ten times that sum is now spoke of 
with Indifference & thought no great burthen on some Estates. Indeed in 
that Series of time Property is become more Valuable & many Estates have 
increased more then tenfold, But then Luxury & expensive living have gone 
hand in hand with the increase of wealth. In 1740 I don’t remember to 
have seen such a thing as a turkey Carpet in the Country except a smal] 
thing in a bed chamber, Now nothing are so common as Turkey or Wilton 
Carpetts, the whole Furniture of the Roomes Elegant & every appearance 
of Opulence. All this is in great measure owing to the Credit which the 
Planters have had from England & which has enabled them to Improve 
their Estates to the pitch they are Arrivd at, tho many are ignorant of the 
true Cause. In 1740. no man on this River made 100 hhds of tobacco; now 
not less then six exceed that Number. By this detail you may Observe the 
Gradual Alteration of circumstances, and that the Embarrassment, If any, 
Arises from your having greater Sums at stake; that must create an Anxiety 
to which the primitive Merchants were strangers. 

Mr John Morton Jerdon [Jordan] & his very Pretty wife Arrived here in 
May. He is in the Character of Lord Baltimores Agent & is empowered with 
others to sell his Lordships Manners & Uncultivated Lands in Maryland, for 
which he says he is to receive ten thousand pounds besides his Expences. his 
Retinue is little inferior to any Lords. I believe that he will not Medle with 
Baker, as he had said he should not dirty his fingers with trade. However 
that will not throw me off my Guard. Baker is a Capital Object with me & 
takes up much of my Attention, he has done nothing farther towards 
Satisfying your debt since my last, but has promised to come up before the 
Ship Sails. You have no money in Jeopardy but Baker's. 

I shall be impatient until you send me the Comfortable news that I shall 
not Suffer much by the Purchase of the tobacco. The thought of the Ships 
returning half Loaded gave me Pain; I therefore thought it better to run 
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some Risque then you shoud inevitably sustain the loss of dead freight. I 
therefore purchas’d Sufficient to fill her up Viz 137 hhds. 90 of which I 
remitt into your hands as Knoxes Effects, for which you will Credit the 
Account of Waller Wayles £961.0.0 and for which I gave Hanson a Receipt 
The Other 47 hhds. amounting to £469.9.8 I am to draw for in October 
at go days Sight. More money had been Offered for this tobacco by 10 d in 
the hundred by the Scotch & Others. I hope you will find it a good lott of 
tobacco as I Sellected it from 250 hhds. Your not being Oblig'd to Advance 
the money for go hhds. ’til Sold & the Shortness of the Present Crop are 
favourable circumstances besides I risque two hundred pounds Insurance to 
lessen the Expence, tho on second thoughts that may be imprudent. It is at 
your Option whether you take it yourselves or sell it on my Account, Your 
Intrest was all I had in View & if thats Obtained the end is Answered. I 
have in this Instance run counter to all Instructions, Mr Knoxes Assignees 
direct their Remittence in Bills, and you are Silent as to Purchasing not 
imagining there would be any Occation; this Exigence could not be foreseen, 
I therefore have exercised a Discretionary Power at the Peril of my own 
Fortune, and | think you would have done what I have, had you been here. 
I wish the transaction may meet your approbation. 

The great Licentiousness Occationed by the Stamp Act has not yet 
subsided, We are all in parties & shall so continue 'til the Assembly meets 
in November, & chooses a Speaker and Treasurer in the Room of Mr 
Robinson deceased. The late Speaker instead of Burning the Paper Cur- 
rency as it came into the Treasury for Taxes Suffered it to Re-circulate by 
lending it out to Particuler friend[s] to the amount of £100,000. The As- 
sembly calls upon the Speakers Securitys for this Sum which will distress 
many familys. Col. N. W. Dandridge & Col. James Littlepage if their 
debts are considerable shoud be look’d After in time, the first has been in 
Gaol this Summer & the Other go’s Armed to protect himself from the 
Sheriff. I return you my hearty thanks for what you are pleased to Mention 
concerning the Affrican trade and remain 


Your Most Obligd Humble Servant 
J] Wayles 
[Endorsed] 
30 August 1766 


John Wayles 


per Planter 
received 26 October 


INDUSTRIAL AND URBAN PROGRESS IN VIRGINIA 
FROM 1880 TO 1900 


by W. Mocer* 


In the story of Virginia’s industrial and urban development the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century have an important place. In 1891 the 
Richmond Dispatch predicted that “When the future historian comes to write 
the history of the State since the war he will refer to the ten years just draw- 
ing to a close as the period of Virginia's transformation.”' The same thing 
is even more true for the twenty-year period, for in that time the state 
discovered herself, overcame prejudices, and surveyed her possibilities. Not 
only was the foundation laid for greater progress in the future, but that 
progress had already begun. The past was honored and revered, but there 
was a realization that material progress would come only by adopting new 
methods and beginning new tasks in a new way. Old fogies might still 
cling to the old era, and vital progress might still be hampered by lingering 
prejudices and tradition;* but new leaders courageously faced the present 
and the future. Old towns took on new life, increased their population, 
extended their borders, and became important centers of manufacturing 
and commerce. New towns appeared, and in a few cases sleepy country 
villages were transformed into flourishing cities of wealth and influence. 
The extent and influence of industry and business finance in Virginia 
have long been important subjects of discussion and speculation. Although 
the state has always been predominantly agricultural, manufacturing acti- 
vity has been notable since the colonial period. The relative importance 
of the state’s contribution declined after 1810 when Virginia ranked fourth 
among the states in the value of its manufactured products. As late as 1860 
it ranked ninth, in 1888 twenty-first, and in 1899 and 1909 twenty-second.* 
Throughout the last half of the nineteenth century each census, with the 
exception of 1870, showed considerable advances in manufacturing.® In 
1893 a prominent railroad authority said that Virginia “with the possible 
exception of Kentucky, is undoubtedly the most advanced of the common- 


*Dr. Moger is Professor of History at Washington and Lee University. 

March 25, 1891. 

2Walter Hines Page, “Old Fogies a Bar to Southern Progress,” New York Times, June 6, 1885. 

3Robert H. Tucker, “Industrial Development in Virginia,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, CLIT] (1931), 124. 

4Thirteenth Census, 1910, vol. IV, Manufactures, p. 1261. 

5Twelfth Census, 1900, vol. VIII, Manufactures, Part II, p. 904. 
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wealths” south of the Ohio and Potomac and east of the Mississippi River.® 

The following table shows the growth of manufacturing and industrial 
wealth in Virginia for the last two decades of the century as compared to 
the South and the nation as a whole. All the figures given are in percentages 
of increase for the period indicated.’ 


TABLE 


1880-1890 1890-1900 

Va. South U.S. Va. South U.S. 
No. of establishments... 36 27.3 39.4 39-4 77:7 44:3 
Capital ... 63.4 84.9 50.9 
Ave. No. wage eamers 33.3 118.2 35:7 70.9 25.1 
Total wage.................... 113.0 216.7 99.5 41.9 55.5 43.0 
Value of product......... : 70.6 148.6 74.5 49-6 79.0 39.2 
Assessed value 

Teal estate 16.6 72.8 16.3 24.4 

Population... 223 247 12.0 20.7 20.0 


It is apparent that Virginia made more progress in the eighties than in 
the last ten years of the century. The percentage of increase was greater for 
the latter period only in population, the number of establishments, and the 
average number of wage earners erhployed. This slackening of pace was 
largely due to the depression following 1893. But since the census figures 
used are based on the year 1899, they give little indication of the actual 


conditions during the real depression years. 

For the whole twenty-year period Virginia's industrial advance appears 
less rapid than that of the entire South, but the comparative figures are 
somewhat misleading. In 1880, the year for which basic figures were used 
for showing comparative growth, only Kentucky among the southern states 
exceeded Virginia in capital invested, wages paid, and value of products 
manufactured. Even then Virginia manufacturers employed 3,000 more 
wage earners than Kentucky. In 1900 in capital invested Virginia was 
exceeded only by Louisiana and Kentucky, respectively, and she was 
closely pushing Kentucky for second place. In the same year only Georgia 
employed more wage earners than Virginia, while the latter paid more 
wages than any other southern state with Kentucky pushing close for first 
place. At the same time only Kentucky outdistanced Virginia in the value of 
its manufactured products. Although manufacturing in the South had 
made greater comparative advances during the twenty years than Virginia, 
this meant that the South had less with which to start. Virginia clearly 


6S. F. Van Oss, American Railroads as Investments (New York, 1893), p. 7 

7Figures computed from Twelfth Census, 1900, Manufactures, Part II. The. term “South” 
includes the states of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 


1880-1900 
Va. South U.S. 
44-4 126.2 102.0 
284.5 389.0 256.6 
81.0 196.0 94.8 
201.3 275.1 146.1 
155.1 247-5 142.7 
35-4 99.9 
22.6 44:3 49.7 
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outdistanced most of the southern states in manufacuring in 1900. The 
table also shows that during the twenty years Virginia made slightly more 
rapid comparative industrial advance than was made by the nation. This 
only means that in 1880 the nation was much more industrialized than 
Virginia. 

During the half century ending in 1900 the population of Virginia in- 
creased 30.4 percent, while the number of wage earners employed in manu- 
facturing increased about 150 percent. Wage earners in 1900 embraced 
16.6 percent of those gainfully occupied and 3.9 percent of the population, 
compared to 2 percent in 1850. A good indication of the importance of the 
wage-earning class in 1900 is that the greatest number employed at any 
time during the year was 100,033, or 5.4 percent of the total population. 
In the nation as a whole the average number employed in manufacturing 
was 24 percent of those gainfully occupied and 13.8 percent of the population.* 

First it would be profitable to analyze industry in general and point out 
the industrial activities that were of most importance to the state as a whole. 
It should be remembered that home manufactures had always been im- 
portant in the Old Dominion. In 1850 their value in the state was over two 
million dollars.’ After the war when factory-made products were being 
extensively used in the North, the universal poverty of Virginia's population 
necessitated the continued use of the spinning wheel, the hand loom, and 
the country forge. Especially did a large portion of the rural population take 
an honest pride in the wearing of homemade clothing, and farmers and 
planters were careful to have annual crops of the best flax and cotton as well 
as wool for the making of their clothing.” But with the coming of better 
times in the later seventies more and more factory-made clothes, axes, hoes, 
and other products were used in the state. The change was inevitable, but 
there were those who protested against it. 

Prominent among these was the Reverend Robert L. Dabney, who always 
bitterly lamented the passing of the old order. In an address on “The New 
South” delivered at Hampden-Sydney College in 1882 he bitterly protested 
against the new mechanical and materialistic era. He urged the students 
not to sell out to the rampant materialism but to pursue “the sharp line 
which divides the neglect from the idolatry of riches.” Pointing out that 
home industry was fast disappearing, he said: “The axe and hoe which the 
husbandman wields, once made at the country forge, the shoe placed on 


8T Census, 1900, Vol. VIII, Manufactures, Part Il, 904; and ibid., Occwpations, pp: 
xxiii-xxv, iii-lxxxix. 

%Seventh Census of the United States, 1850, p. 282. 

Virginia, a Geographical and Political Summary (Richmond, 1876), p. 92. 
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his mule’s feet, the plow with which he turns the soil, the very helve in his 
tool, all come from the factory. The home industry of the housewife in 
brewing her own yeast can hardly survive, but is supplanted by ‘baking 
powders’ in which chemical adulterations may have full play. Thus pro- 
duction is centralized. Capital is collected in commanding masses, at whose 
bidding the freeholding citizen is sunk into the multitudinous hireling pro- 
letariat.” Forgetful of the inequalities of the old era, he claimed that the new 
changes produced inequalities of wealth “which now deform American 
Society.”" 

It is interesting that in the early period of our study a large part of the 
manufactured products used in the state were produced locally, in the cities 
and the small towns. For the most part these local industries were home 
owned and operated. Furniture and lumber mills, tobacco factories, flouring 
and grist mills, iron furnaces, foundries and machine shops, tanneries, and 
fertilizer factories could be found all over the state. At the village of Edin- 
burg in the Valley, the Edinburg Agricultural Works made a specialty of 
producing Bean’s threshing machines and other farm implements. In 1886 
its chilled plows and harrows were awarded premiums at the Rockbridge 
County Fair. They were widely used and highly praised by local farmers 
as superior to other makes. All the raw materials used were supplied by the 
company. “They dug the ore out of their own hills, cut the timber, burnt 
the charcoal, quarried the limestone, made the iron, melted the pigs, moulded 
the castings and shaped up all the irons on their own lathes and anvils. . . . 
So everything from the ore bank and the stump to the last touches of the 
painter is done under their supervision.” At Lexington the Beechenbrook 
Foundry and Machine Works, run by Jolliffe and Estill, had the sole right 
to manufacture the Kriebel engine and boilers in fourteen southern states. 
When the town constructed its water works in 1885 at a cost of $27,000 
this company manufactured the cast iron pipe some of which is still in use. 
Experts from New York and Lynchburg considered the work of first quality 
and a “marvel of cheapness.”” 

Other local industries existed. Especially interesting was the attempt on 
the part of many farmers in the Valley to recoup their ebbing fortunes by 
setting up canneries to can tomatoes and fruits and thus realize more per acre 


11Robert L. Dabney, “The New South” (1882), Rare Virginia Pamphlets, vol. 19, University 
of Virginia Library. Dr. Dabney, who had been educated at Hampden-Sydney eer and the 
University of Virginia, was for years SF ews in Union Lage gr Seminary at 
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than on wheat and corn. It was estimated that if some old building were 
used, a new cannery could be set up for $325. Some men of experience and 
caution, such as B. C. Moomaw, made a success in the business, but many 
failed because they did not have an established brand and because over- 
production made them the victims of the jobbers who were able to fix prices 
on the goods they bought. While many of these local industries Hourished 
for a while, after 1880 an increasing amount of outside capital was brought 
in to expand and develop them. As production increased, competition grew 
and consolidation was inevitable. For declining profits and numerous 
failures and consolidations many of the local leaders blamed the tariff which 
increased the cost of their plant equipment and made them unable to meet 
the competition of larger concerns."* 

By 1900 the ten leading industries in the state ranked according to the 
value of their products were: tobacco, flouring and grist mill products, lum- 
ber and timber, iron and steel, cars and general shop repairing, foundry and 
machine shop products, leather, fertilizer, textiles, and planing mill products. 
Excellent transportation facilities provided by a network of railroads and 
352 miles of navigable rivers did much to stimulate manufacturing. Raw 
materials were abundant, and water power, which was used all over the state, 
had been especially developed at Richmond, Petersburg, and Fredericks- 
burg."* Other advantages frequently stressed in order to attract and en- 
courage manufacturing were an abundance of coal and wood, healthy 
climate, convenience of access to market, and an abundant and tractable 
labor supply at moderate or cheap wages. 

The growth and manufacture of tobacco had for many years been a 
leading industry in Virginia. In 1900 the factories were located primarily at 
Richmond, Lynchburg, Danville, and Petersburg. During the last decade of 
the century there was a slight falling off in the amount of capital invested, 
in the number of wage earners employed, and in the value of the product, 
but it still ranked as the state’s most important industry. Tobacco manu- 
facturing gave employment to over sixteen percent of the wage earners 
employed, and its products had a value of over sixteen percent of all products 
manufactured. Cigarette manufacture especially had made steady progress 
since its introduction at Richmond in 1874. Large quantities of cigars were 
also produced in Virginia. 

The tobacco industry underwent important transformations after 1890. 
Before the creation of the American Tobacco Company a large number of 


13Rockbridge County News, March 23, 30, —_ 20, 1888, and passim, 
MTwelfth Census, 1900, Manufactures, Part II, 904, 906-9. Most of the information in the 
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small tobacco factories were located in various towns throughout Virginia. 
After 1885 these small factories began to decline as they came into direct 
competition with the urban plants. Extensive advertising and better estab- 
lished brands took away much of their trade, and they had to cut production 
and run part time. This caused the best helpers to go to the larger towns 
seeking more regular employment. Hence the city manufacturer “had more 
and better hands to select from and could employ or dismiss them as best 
suited his convenience in filling orders.” The farmers found it desirable 
to send their choicest tobacco to the cities for better prices. Only inferior 
grades were left for the village factory. The city factory usually received 
special railroad rates, while the village factory had to pay higher local rates.® 
The inevitable process was hastening on. It culminated in the organization 
of the American Tobacco Company in 1890. 

This company, of so much importance to tobacco farmers and manu- 
facturers in Virginia, had an interesting and strange beginning. In Decem- 
ber 1889 the legislature of Virginia granted a charter for the organization 
of the company.” The time limit of the charter was fifty years and the 
amount of capital was to be unlimited. While at home for Christmas the 
legislators learned that there was a general fear of the effect that this consoli- 
dated company would have on farmers and small tobacco manufacturers. 
Upon reassembling after the holidays they took the unprecendented action 
of repealing the charter which had been granted. It was pointed out that 
the company had unlimited possibilities as a trust, that it could absorb the 
entire capital engaged in the tobacco trade in the state, that its capital would 
be under the control of a few men, and that the company would be able 
to fix prices paid to farmers for tobacco. Noting the hostility of the Virginia 
solons, those interested immediately dispatched a representative to Trenton 
where a New Jersey charter was secured from the legislature within two 
days. Meanwhile the leaders of the concern “laughed up their sleeves” at the 
wrangling in the Virginia Assembly as to whether it would or would not ruin 
tobacco growers.’ But the Virginia legislators were in earnest. They were 
not in favor of “Virginia countenancing” and giving aid and habitation to 
a trust and monopoly which the people feared. Whether New Jersey did or 
did not grant a charter, Virginia’s record in the matter must be kept clear. 
Strange to relate, Harry D. Flood, later the intimate friend of Thomas 
Fortune Ryan, who at one time was to dominate the tobacco trust, led the 

15B. W. Arnold, History of the Tobacco Industry in Virginia from 1860 to 1894, The Johns 
Hopkins Studies, XV (Baltimore, 1897), 26-27. 


16Richmond Mispatch, December 20, 1889. 
17Richmond Dispatch, January 3, 4, 1890. 
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fight for the passage of the repeal resolution. The latter was adopted by the 
House of Delegates 69 to 18 and by the Senate 19 to 8."* Some men, such 
as R. Walton Moore, then a young member of the Senate, counseled against 
this repeal action on the grounds that the company would be formed any 
way, and such a hostile attitude by Virginia might cause the concern to 
move its activities out of the state. 

The American Tobacco Company in the beginning absorbed only five 
plants, two of them in Virginia, and had a capital of but $25,000,000. In 
1889 the tobacco firm of Lewis and Ginter, the largest business concern in 
Richmond, was the last of the original companies to agree to enter the 
combination. After James B. Duke secured exclusive rights to the use of the 
Bonsack cigarette making machines," Major Ginter felt compelled to give 
his consent.” It was by securing control of the most important and most 
practical cigarette machines that the trust was able for many years to main- 
tain a monopoly in that industry.” By 1904 the tobacco trust, after going 
through various corporate transformations, had absorbed 150 plants and 
had a total capitalization of over $500,000,000. It controlled forty to sixty 
percent of the foreign and ninety percent of the American tobacco industry.” 
From the beginning it had progressively absorbed all competition as rapidly 
as it had appeared. 

James B. Duke was president of the new company and John Pope of 
Richmond its first vice-president. Major Lewis Ginter, who declined to 
serve as president, was one of the directors. Toward the end of the cent- 
ury, Oliver H. Payne of the Standard Oil Company acquired large 
amounts of stock and was added to the board of directors. In 1899 Thomas 
Fortune Ryan was added, and five years later the trust was listed as under 
Ryan domination with Standard Oil afhiliations.* Early in the present 
century by a complicated arrangement of the securities of the affiliated 
companies the Ryan clique, ignoring their obligations to the public holders 
of stock, so manipulated the affairs of the company as to enrich themselves 
greatly and cause general public criticism and alarm. In the process, Jacob- 
stein concludes, the stockholders were fleeced.* Indicted as early as 1896 

18Richmond Dispatch, January 3, February 1, 1890. 
sn eal aw Dreams,” a manuscript, in private possession, concerning the making 
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for violation of the antitrust laws the trust succeeded in ignoring or fighting 
the government until it was ordered dissolved by a unanimous decision of 
the Supreme Court in 1911. 

Thus some of Virginia’s largest and most important home-owned indust- 
tries inevitably went under the control of out-of-state corporations. The 
Bonsack Machine Company was the result of the genius of a Virginia 
boy, James Bonsack, who invented the machine for making cigarettes. When 
Duke secured special concessions from the Bonsack Company, the latter had 
a capital of $1,600,000 with headquarters in Lynchburg. After this the 
Bonsack Company was considered dominated by the Duke interests.” The 
Allen and Ginter Company of Richmond was even larger and wealthier and 
had depots and branch offices all over the world. Not only did the company 
employ a large number, of men and women, but Major Ginter used his 
wealth to further the material and civic development of Richmond as well 
as to expand his tobacco business. The absorbtion of Virginia tobacco con- 
cerns continued and by 1903 no less than seven companies within the state 
had been taken over by the tobacco trust.” 

Difference of opinion has always existed concerning the effect that the 
creation of the American Tobacco Company had on the tobacco grower. 
During the nineties the farmers complained that the trust caused a drop of 
fifty percent in the prices they received for their tobacco. Also the trust 
entered into direct competition with the farmer by growing tobacco itself.” 
On the other hand the enormous size of the trust, with its agents and adver- 
tising facilities, greatly widened the field for the sale of tobacco and increased 
the demand for the leaf. However, retail prices rose considerably after 
competition had been destroyed by the trust,” and the increase in retail 
prices made little change in the price paid the farmers. 

As late as 1870 the value of Virginia’s flour mill products was greater than 
that of the mills of Minnesota.” Although the output of the western state 


25221 U. S. 181 C1911). 

26Jacobstein says Duke owned the machine. It seems that his control was exercised by 
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soon exceeded that of the Old Dominion, the products of flouring and grist 


mills in Virginia constantly increased during the rest of the century. In 
1900 the value of these products ranked second among manufacturing 
industries of the state. The 1,726 establishments were scattered throughout 
the state, especially in the western and northern sections. Only a few of them 
are still in operation. The tall, square or rectangular flour mill with its 
dilapidated waterwheel and broken mill race is still a familiar scene along 
many of the creeks and rivers. They serve as monuments to the era when a 
large portion of the manuactured products consumed in Virginia was pro- 
duced by the small factory, individually and locally owned. 

The largest and most important flour mills were located in Richmond, 
which for nearly three-fourths of a century had been one of the most im- 
portant flour manufacturing centers on the Atlantic coast. In 1890 the 
Gallego, Haxall, and Dunlop mills were producing 3,500 barrels a day 
and were exporting their flour to South America and other continents, where 
it had long been believed that Virginia flour could stand the climate better 
than any other. The Gallego mills had operated on the same site for a 
century, and in 1914 they were filling the largest export orders recorded in 
their 116 years of active operation.” 

The lumber and timber products industry deserves attention because of 
its extent and also because of the haphazard and careless manner in which 
this important resource of Virginia was exploited with the one purpose of 
realizing an immediate profit. In 1897 forests covered about fifty-eight per- 
cent of the land area of the state, about seventy-five percent of the standing 
timber being long leaf and loblolly pine. In the west and southwest were 
hardwoods, such as oak, ash, poplar, and hickory. In 1900 the timber and 
lumber industry ranked third in the state in the value of its products, and 
first in 1910. The hundreds of establishments, some of them quite large, 
which sawed the pine timber were located chiefly near Norfolk and along 
the James River. The rapid exploitation of the forests from 1890 until 
World War I is indicated by the scraggly trees and the scarcity of good 
timber in nearly all of that section today. In fact the use of the young 
saplings in pulp wood industries in recent years is the chief remaining lucra- 
tive timber business in many sections. Many of the largest mills, such as the 
Surry Lumber Company at Dendron, have had to shut down because no 
good timber remained in the surrounding country. Furniture and other 
hardwood products were manufactured in the west and southwest. Here 
also great destruction was wrought by the sacrifice of great numbers of chest- 
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nut oaks for bark used in tanning leather, while great quantities of fine white 
oaks were used for making staves, all but a few feet at the base of each being 
left to decay.” 


The story of the iron and steel industry in Virginia between 1880 and 
1910 presents a startling discrepancy between the dream and the fulfillment. 
In 1886 the Baltimore Sun stated the belief of dozens of local journals in 
predicting that the South would become the controlling center of the great 
iron industry in the United States with Virginia and Alabama taking the 
lead.* The state moved from seventeenth place in 1880 to sixth in 1890, to 
fifth in 1900, and fell to seventh in 1910 among the iron and steel producing 
states of the nation.* Her percentage of increase between 1880 and 1900 
was 1,585 compared to 150 for Pennsylvania, which stood first in actual 
production.» In value of products this industry ranked fourth within the 
state in 1890 and in 1900. It then fell to seventh place in 1905 and to 
eleventh place in 1909.% The explanation of these figures presents the 
interesting story. 

An abundance of iron ore and a plentiful supply of fuel had made the 
manufacture of iron one of the leading industries in Virginia for over a 
century. Before the Civil War no coke furnaces existed in Virginia. Char- 
coal was always used for smelting. These old charcoal furnaces belonged to 
an earlier industrial era, but the coke furnaces which began to appear in 
Virginia in the eighties belong to the modern period of industry, and they 
rapidly supplanted the older type which had rendered such valuable service. 
Some charcoal furnaces were still erected or improved, such as the Mount 
Vernon Iron Works in Rockingham County, embracing a cold-blast furnace 
erected in 1848 and an eight-fire bloomery which was purchased by a Balti- 
more firm in 1875. In 1884 thirty-one charcoal furnaces still remained 
which produced about 15,000 tons of pig iron annually, or the same quantity 
as ten years before. About ten times as much iron was produced by the 
twelve furnaces which used coke.*’ In 1890 twenty-one furnaces produced 
292,779 tons and in 1900 twenty turned out 490,617 tons.” The latter 
figure proved to be the peak of Virginia's iron production. 

32Twelfth Census, 1900, Manufactures, Part II, pp. 906-907. 

33Cited from Baltimore Sun by Rockbridge County News, December 3, 1886. 
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Before 1883 the coke furnaces received their fuel from the famous Con- 
nellsville coking mines in Pennsylvania, but that year the Pocahontas coke 
began to be sold in commercial quantities. This was of tremendous import- 
ance to the development of Southwest Virginia as well as of Tennessee and 
Alabama. Cheap and good fuel, large supplies of iron ore, limestone, and 
cheap labor were in such close proximity that pig iron could be produced in 
the South more cheaply than it could in the North.” In 1883 Virginia 
furnaces made number one foundry pigs for $10.50 a ton. The next year 
they were shipping this iron to New York and Boston by way of Norfolk. 
In order to increase their traffic and build up the sections traversed by their 
lines the railroads reduced their rates considerably. These low production 
costs and extremely low freight rates in the South caused alarm among 
northern iron masters at the possibilities of southern competition. In 1886, 
eight furnaces in Virginia sold 12,000 tons in the North while thirteen 
Alabama and Tennessee furnaces sold 47,000 tons in that region. Southern 
producers gave much publicity to the cheapness of their product, but “by 
1892 it was recognized that, in comparison with the North’s total consump- 
tion, sales of Southern pigs in that section were on the decline.” 

The discovery of coking fuel and the possibility of competing in the 
national market caused Virginia as well as other southern states to suffer 
from “over-optimistic furnace promoters” in the late eighties and early 
nineties. These men were dazzled by the success of Birmingham and the 
possibility of profit from real estate lots as well as by the sale of iron. In 
1891 eight new furnaces were being built, and eleven modern coke stacks 
were on the line of the Norfolk and Western Railroad alone. Most of the 
others were located within a distance of fifty miles along the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad in Rockbridge and Alleghany counties. It was not recognized 
that these furnaces might soon exhaust the supply of local ore, and some 
were built primarily with the idea of booming an embryonic town. In this 
period English and northern capital especially was invested under the 
leadership of southern promoters. Some furnaces proved to be a complete 
loss when the crash came in 1893. Some operated successfully by trans- 
porting ore from a distance. In 1897 there was a marked decline of iron 
production in Virginia,” and most of the furnaces seriously curtailed pro- 
duction or completely ceased operation during the precipitate decline after 
the turn of the century. 
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By 1900 important changes were taking place in the American iron and 
steel industry. Time was to prove that only the larger and more efficient 
plants located at the centers of most economical production were to prosper. 
The vast quantities of high-grade iron ore in the Lake Superior district, 
easily mined and easily transported by the Great Lakes route to Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh where fuel was abundant, gave those cities advantages with 
which few sections of the country could compete. 


The only possibility for survival of the many small companies connected 
with the iron industry in Southwest Virginia lay in consolidation. Most of 
them were abandoned completely. Realizing the situation, nine blast fur- 
naces and about twenty other companies producing iron ore, limestone, coal, 
and coke united in 1899 to form the Virginia Iron, Coal, and Coke 
Company.” The financing of the company was in the hands of Moore and 
Schley of New York, and it was to have a capital of $10,000,000 and to issue 
$10,000,000 in bonds. George L. Carter, of Pulaski, Virginia, was president 
and manager of the new combine. The blast furnaces had a capacity of half 
a million tons annually. The new company owned or controlled 125,000 
acres of producing coal lands with coke ovens, mining plants, commissaries, 
dwellings, train roads, and complete transportation equipment. Notwith- 
standing the good condition and location of these properties and the fact that 
the iron industry in the nation was booming at the time, the promise of 
profits did not materialize. Within two years the firm was in the hands of 
receivers.” It was reorganized and operation was continued, but the ad- 
vantages no longer lay with the Virginia district. The beds of iron ore, so 
abundant and rich in Alabama and near Lake Superior, could be mined 
more advantageously than those in the Old Dominion. Competition with 
enormous companies was too great. The dreams of Virginia becoming a 
great iron-producting state ended with the turn of the century. By 1904 
production had fallen to 279,100 tons, and substantial and permanent in- 
crease has not taken place since that time. By 1914 iron ranked fourteenth 
among the industries of the state. 

Foundry pig iron was the chief grade produced by Virginia, forming 71.1 
percent of the total output in 1899 and 83.1 percent in 1909. Nearly all of 
this was consumed within the state.” The production of steel has never been 
great in Virginia. It is of interest that the third Bessemer Works in the 
South went into operation in October 1887 at the plant of the Old Dominion 

4#2New York Times, February 25, 1899. The companies are listed. 
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Iron and Nail Works at Richmond.* But Virginia ore, like that in Alabama, 
contained too much phosphorus to be converted by the Bessemer process. 
In 1901 of the total of 527 rolling mills and steel works in the United States, 
50 were in the South, and 6 were in Virginia.” 

During this period manganese, essential in the steel industry, was profit- 
ably mined in Virginia. The most important source was the Crimora mine 
near Waynesboro, which for years supplied manganese to Andrew Carnegie 
for his Pennsylvania steel works. In 1886 Virginia produced 20,567 tons, 
but in 1900 the output was only 7,991 tons or 6.7 percent of the national 
production.* 

Railroads furnished opportunity for much activity in the construction of 
cars, locomotives, and general shop work. There were twenty-eight estab- 
lishments engaged in this industry in 1900, and it ranked fifth in the state 
in the value of its products. Production increased 317 percent in the last 
decade of the century. The Richmond Locomotive Works, for years the 
only such plant in the South, turned out locomotives and built the boilers for 
the battleship, Texas. Locomotives were also constructed at Roanoke after 
1886, while passenger and freight cars were built at various points in the 
state.” 

In the value of products the textiles manufactured in Virginia ranked 
ninth among the industries in 1900. The cotton industry became important 
in the state in the last twenty years of the nineteenth cenury when capital 
invested nearly quadrupled. The mills, which decreased in number and 
increased in size, were located on streams in the Piedmont section, chiefly at 
Danville and Petersburg. Water supplied more than three-fifths of the 
power used.” It should be noted that the textile production, like the growth 
of cotton, was small in Virginia compared to that of other southern states. 

After 1875 significant increase took place in the manufacture of fertilizer 
in Virginia. Greater use of this product was made necessary by the im- 
poverishment of the soil by decades of large tobacco crops. In 1860 the state 
produced a quarter of a million dollars worth of fertilizer, or over twenty- 
five percent of the value of all that was produced in the United States. 

47Manufacturers’ Record, September 20, 1902. 
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Virginia's production in 1900 had a value of nearly three and one-half 
million dollars, a thirty-eight percent increase over that of 1890." 

During the two decades under consideration there was unusual growth in 
the number and size of Virginia urban areas. In 1870 there were ten and 
in 1880 eleven towns with a population of 4,000 or over. Twenty years later 
sixteen towns had a population of 4,000 or more, and twenty-seven urban 
centers had 2,500 or more.” 

Attention should be given to the proportion of manufactures produced 
in the towns and cities, for it is the making rather than the selling of goods 
which chiefly causes urban growth. However, many factories, then as now, 
were located in rural areas to avoid high taxes and other restrictions. This 
was overcome somewhat by the fact that many towns granted new factories 
exemption from taxation for a period of years. This was especially true of 
Roanoke, Buena Vista, West Point, and nearly all of the new boom towns. 
In 1900 twenty-three selected towns and cities in Virginia, considered col- 
lectively regardless of size, had eighteen percent of the population, sixty- 
seven percent of the capital invested in manufacturing, seventy-one percent 
of the wage earners, paid seventy-four percent of the wages, and turned out 
sixty-seven percent of the value of the products. In capital invested in 
manufacturing, Richmond, Newport News, Norfolk, Danville, Petersburg, 
and Roanoke held the first six places respectively, while in the value of 
products the order was the same with Newport News and Danville changing 
places. The percentages would be much lower if only the towns with 8,000 
or more inhabitants were considered urban. Under this arrangement, the 
rural areas held first rank in manufacturing in 1905. 

Among the older towns of Virginia whose manufacturing made them 
important in the new industrial era were Richmond, Norfolk, Danville, 
Petersburg, and Lynchburg, listed according to the value of their manu- 
factured products in 1900. Danville had made rapid progress in the textile 
and tobacco industries, and in 1893 it claimed to be the greatest loose-leaf 
and bright tobacco market in the world. Petersburg was an important center 
for the marketing and processing of cotton, tobacco, peanuts, and cereals, 
but by 1905 its chief industry was the manufacture of trunks and valises.” 

5!1Twelfth Census, 1900, vol, VIII, Manufactures, Part Il, pp. 907-908. 
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Before the turn of the century Lynchburg was primarily a tobacco market 
and tobacco manufacturing center. But when the local tobacco factories 
were bought out or forced out by the American Tobacco Company they 
were dismantled. Much of the wealth of the “Hill City” came from the 
sale of the local tobacco companies, and it was probably a good thing, for it 
made possible more diversified manufacturing. By 1905 boot and shoe 
manufacturing was the leading industry, though it was only a few years old.* 


The most important new cities of Virginia were Roanoke and Newport 
News, which specialized in the manufacture of machinery and building of 
ships respectively. Roanoke’s early development was so rapid and phe- 
nomena] that it came to be called the “Magic City.” By 1900 it had a popu- 
lation of over 21,500, which in two decades was destined to be trebled. It 
was one of the most progressive cities in the entire South and was making 
rapid advance as a manufacturing center and as the headquarters of the 
Norfolk and Western Railway to which it owed its existence. Roanoke’s 
progress was probably due more to northern capital and leadership than that 
of any other city in the state.” Richmond, Norfolk, and Newport News 
deserve more extended treatment in this part of our story. 

Richmond was, and continued, to be the largest city in the Old Dominion. 
With a population of about 45,000 at the close of the Civil War, by 1900 
the city proper contained 85,000 inhabitants. But if Manchester, which 
was annexed to the city in 1910, and other suburbs be included, the population 
would approach 125,000 at the end of the century. This old southern town 
was pronounced by Thackeray in 1855 as the “merriest and most picturesque 
place in America,” and Dickens in his American Notes spoke of its “delight- 
ful situation, overhanging the James.” But war brought destruction and 
despair. Flames had ruthlessly consumed nearly all of its manufacturing 
plants, warehouses, and business houses. Slave property was destroyed, rail 
and canal connections were disrupted, and its local stocks and bonds were 
worthless. Slowly but surely the city recovered from the destruction of war 
and the loss of her mountain wagon and canal boat trade. Courage con- 
quered despair. Existence was maintained and economic progress was made 
even during the years of political reconstruction. New connections were 
made, new interests were acquired, and old ones developed. After about 
1, 1891; New York Times, February 20, 1887; 
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1880 the city’s steady and relatively conservative progress was attracting 
attention throughout the state and the nation. Joaquin Miller, the poet of 
the Sierras, described it as “roaring with progress” and a place “where you 
are likely to get mortar on you.”® Before the end of the decade an observer 
wrote: “Richmond is pregnant now with a new epoch. She is born again 
... there is a new Richmond, with snap and go, with push and enterprise, 
with commercial ambition, with industrial purpose, upon development 
intent.” 

Richmond's new prosperity was based on extensive commercial trade and 
varied manufacturing activity, and these were made possible by the system 
of railways which gave her important connections in the South and West. 
One of her most lucrative activities during the eighties was the extensive 
jobbing trade which the city enjoyed in about eight states of the South and 
Southwest. In this extensive territory Richmond served as a distributing 
center for groceries, farm implements, shoes, tobacco, and dozens of other 
articles, which were sold on the road by an aggressive and tireless legion of 
about 800 “drummers.” Each year showed a marked increase in the amount 
of the trade which in 1891 reached an aggregate of $36,000,000."' Some of 
these supplies were manufactured in Richmond, but many of the articles 
were shipped in from northern factories to be sold in the South. The city’s 
preéminent position in the wholesale trade was seriously affected when 
Charlotte, Bristol, Lynchburg, Greensboro, and Asheville entered the field 
and became distribution centers for their localities. 

But real advancement came when manufacturing, “the best part of Rich- 
mond’s industrial life," began to increase in size and variety. Various 
tobacco manufactures made up one of its most important industries. In 1890 
the city ranked third in the country as a center for making plug tobacco, in 
which industry it had long been important, and it was also one of the most 
highly specialized centers of cigarette manufacture. Before 1890 many firms 
were engaged in the tobacco manufacturing business, of which the largest 
was that of Allen and Ginter. Each company produced numerous brands of 
chewing and smoking tobacco, cigarettes, and cheroots. One company had 
as many as twenty-eight brands. The T. C. Williams Company listed fifteen 
brands of plug and twist tobacco, some of the most famous being “Lucy 
Hinton,” “Mattaponi,” “Nosegay,” “Golden Eagle,” “Old Dominion,” and 
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“Plum.” Allen and Ginter specialized in fewer brands and in the making 
of cigarettes such as “Richmond Straight Cut” and “Richmond Gem” and 
advertised them all over America and Europe.® One of the first things the 
consolidated companies did was to manufacture fewer brands which they 
could more easily advertise and sell. The tobacco manufacturing industry 
was greatly changed after 1890 when the American Tobacco Company was 
formed. But although many of the more important companies were absorbed, 
branches of the new company remained in Richmond. Much of the wealth 
that had been created by the tobacco business was now available for real 
estate development and further industrial expansion in the city. Ginter 
Park and Windsor Farms were largely results of the organization of the 
American Tobacco Company and profits from the tobacco business.” 

Other important Richmond industries were the Tredegar Iron Works, 
which was established in 1836 and in the nineties furnished support to five 
or six thousand of the city’s population,® the Old Dominion Iron and Nail 
Works, the Richmond Locomotive Works, and the Richmond Cedar Works. 
The latter plant covered an area of twelve acres, employed about 1,200 men, 
and was the most extensive woodworking plant in the world.® Also important 
were the various railroad shops and foundries, the manufacture of flour, 
furniture, fertilizer, paper, and paper boxes. In 1890 the city listed 783 
manufacturing establishments employing 21,618 hands. Of the latter over 
7,000 were white women and girls, the number of which had increased 
seventy-five percent since 1886." The next decade showed a decrease in the 
number of establishments, in the wages paid, and the wage earners employed, 
but there was an increase of twenty-four percent in capital invested and of 
four percent in the value of the product. 

A notable indication of Richmond's industrial advance is the p 
made by labor unions. The city was a hotbed of organized labor in 1886,” 
the unions usually being affiliated with the national Knights of Labor. The 
strongest of the locals was the Typographical Union which had existed for 
over thirty years. All the printing plants in the city were unionized except 
that of Baughman Brothers, which, the union alleged, was able to underbid 
the union proprietors for printing work because they paid their men what 
they chose. Having failed to remedy the condition by correspondence with the 
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company, the union in February established a boycott enforced by the 
weekly publication in the Labor Herald of a blacklist of those who patronized 
Baughman Brothers. The workers were urged not to patronize the listed 
firms. In July Judge Hugh L. Bond of the federal circuit court sitting in 
Baltimore at the request of W. L. Royall and A. B. Guigon, attorneys, issued 
an injunction against the publication of the blacklist. In February 1887 
Judge Atkins rendered his decision against the boycotters on the ground that 
such united effort and threats against a business constituted a threat against 
society and under the common law was punishable as a conspiracy.” Strikes 
and lockouts occurred during the year. The most important strike was among 
the Belle Isle iron operatives, which lasted about twelve weeks. The “dis- 
order was so deepseated that probably its origin has never been exactly 
determined.”” 

In 1886 organized labor entered politics and gained control of the city 
government. The old city council had caused much dissatisfaction and 
criticism because of inaction concerning the building of the city hall. Under 
the leadership of William H. Mullen, a workingmen’s convention was held 
composed of delegates from the twelve assemblies of the Knights of Labor 
in the city. Nominations were made and a moderate labor platform was 
adopted. An item of special importance was a pledge to build the city hall at 
once with day labor rather than by contract. The Dispatch contended the 
election of the labor candidates would be a victory for General William 
Mahone by dividing the Democratic party, but the workingmen, assisted by 
those in favor of reform, won five out of six places on the council and control 
of the city government.” They proceeded at once to build the city hall with 
day labor and refused to permit Negro mechanics to work on the building. 
The hall was completed in 1894 at a cost of $1,318,349.” 

In 1886 the national organization of the Knights of Labor held its annual 
meeting in Richmond. It outraged local public sentiment and seriously 
damaged its cause in the South by taking Negro delegates into its meetings 
and in other ways raising the racial issue. President Terence V. Powderly 
was introduced by a colored man of New York, Frank Ferrell, just after 
Governor Fitzhugh Lee made his address of welcome. In his speech Ferrell 
referred to the racial “superstitions” of the South. That night he and some 
of his friends attended the Richmond academy of music, and when it was 
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planned to take him to another theater the next night, aroused public senti- 
ment was so strong as to threaten civil disorder. Murphy had refused to 
admit a Negro to his hotel prior to the arrival of the New York delegation. 
The whole affair was given wide publicity throughout the country, and in 
the South the cause of the Knights of Labor was done irreparable injury by 
the tactlessness of its leaders. After four days of confusion they quietly 
abandoned the racial issue, organized the convention, and remained in 
session from October 4 to October 20.” 

During all of this period an alert chamber of commerce constantly boosted 
the city and sought to attract new industries. One of its chief activities was 
the attempt to secure a deepening of the channel of the James River from 
Richmond to the sea. The city had for many years enjoyed a profitable trade 
as a terminus for ocean-going vessels which loaded at her wharfs rather than 
at seaside ports. But as these vessels became larger it was difficult for them 
to ascend the James. The resulting loss of much of Richmond's trade to 
Norfolk and Newport News caused a continuous agitation to have the 
federal government deepen the sixteen-foot channel to twenty-five feet.” 
Early efforts were in vain, but in 1938 the national government finally made 
a PWA grant for this purpose, and a few ocean-going vessels continue to 
dock at Richmond. 

Late in the nineties prosperity was again returned to the capital city, and 
the foundation was being laid for rapid progress. At the turn of the century 
a great pageant was held celebrating the new industrial impulse and advance 
in Richmond and Virginia. Under the leadership of John Skelton Williams 
the Seaboard Air Line Railroad was brought into the city. His attempt to 
secure a charter for a new line to Washington resulted in a compromise to 
double-track the Richmond, Federicksburg, and Potomac and permit trains 
of other companies to run over it. The various railroad systems radiating 
from the city at the turn of the century owned 15,824 miles of track and had 
connections with other important lines running north and west. Early in 
the new century the city which saw the first successful commercial operation 
in the world of the electric trolley car had about fifty miles of electrically 
propelled street railways.” Under the leadership of able and enterprising 
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businessmen, such as Joseph Bryan, John Skelton Williams, John P. 
Branch, and others, Richmond had indeed entered a new era. 

At the mouth of the James and Elizabeth rivers, which flow into Hampton 
Roads, Virginia has always possessed one of the best harbors in the world. A 
hundred years ago Matthew Fontaine Maury compared Norfolk and Hamp- 
ton Roads on the Atlantic with San Francisco on the Pacific as “the most 
important maritime positions that lie within the domains of the United 
States.” He pointed out that each had the finest harbor on its coast, that both 
were as safe from wind and wave as shelter could make them, that neither 
was disturbed by the ice of winter, and that in the harbors of each there 
was room for both the ships of commerce and the navies of the world.” Had 
Hampton Roads been connected with the Mississippi Valley before New 
York was, it would have given the northern port severe competition. But 
shortly after rail communication was established between Hampton Roads 
and the West, the connecting roads came into the hands of the same capitalists 
whose chief interests centered in New York. And the established position 
and superior wealth of the latter city overcame any natural advantages which 
the Virginia ports might possess.” However, the progress made by Norfolk 
and Newport News, located at the mouths of the Elizabeth and James rivers 
respectively, during the last two decades of the century was indeed 
phenomenal. 

In 1880 Norfolk had a population of less than 25,000. By 1900 it had 
more than doubled, and it was estimated that 100,000 people lived within 
a radius of four miles from the city hall. During the eighties the city’s 
population increased 64 percent and in the nineties 33.7 percent in com- 
parison with Richmond's increases for the corresponding periods of 28 
percent and 4.05 percent. This rapid growth was due to a constantly ex- 
panding net of railways, the growth of coastai and foreign trade, the opening 
of communication with the great coal fields of Virginia and West Virginia, 
the development of the cotton and lumber trade, the vast expansion of the 
trucking industry in the territory of eastern Virginia and North Carolina,” 
and the growth of local manufactures. In 1879 her trade amounted to 38 
million dollars, in 1882, 55 million, in 1892, 73 million, in 1894, 91 million, 
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and in 1896, nearly 120 million. By the end of the century Norfolk was 
the largest coaling station in the world, the largest peanut market in America, 
and the fourth cotton port in the United States. The city was the leading 
lumber port of the South Atlantic coast, and lumber was the most important 
product manufactured in the city. In a region of about 14,500 square miles 
of North Carolina and Virginia there were about 300 sawmills which 
turned out about 800,000,000 feet of lumber, ninety percent of which found 
a market in Norfolk. In 1880 Norfolk was connected with her trade area by 
two railroads totaling 400 miles. Twenty years later the city was connected 
with the South and West by eight railroads and the Atlantic and Chesapeake 
Canal whose lines totaled about 18,000 miles. Twenty-six steamship lines 
connected the city with Europe, the West Indies, and coastal ports. During 
those same twenty years manufacturing showed an enormous growth. The 
number of establishments increased 324 percent, the amount of capital 
invested increased 1027 percent, the number of wage earners 476 percent, 
wages paid 395 percent, and the value of products 545 percent.” Few towns 
in the South could show such progress. Norfolk was the one city in Virginia 
whose prosperity was almost as great during the decade of the eighties as dur- 
ing the nineties. The Norfolk Navy Yard, owned by the federal government 
and located across the Elizabeth River at Portsmouth, was active at this time, 
employing over 2,000 men, mostly on repair work. 

Virginia has always succeeded in attracting tourists and convalescents to 
its hotels and resorts. Both before and after the war thousands came to her 
many resorts and springs located in the mountains. The leading railroads 
published material advertising the amusement and recreation places along 
their lines.“' One of the oldest and most fashionable resorts was located at 
Old Point Comfort, across Hampton Roads from Norfolk. The first hotel, 
constructed in 1821, was razed in 1863. The Hygeia, built in 1880, was a 
long frame structure “so close to the shore that the cheek is fanned by the salt 
breeze, and the music of the waves lull the weary traveler to repose . . . the 
queen of health and pleasure resorts of the North [sic] Atlantic coast.” The 
hotel contained 600 rooms equipped with the modern conveniences of the 
time — “gas, electric bells and oral annunciators, Russian, Turkish, Roman, 
electric, thermo-electric hot and cold sea baths.” Wide two-story verandas, 
the style of the hostelries of that day, covered the entire quarter mile front of 
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a spacious ballroom where “Votaries of fashion and the dance chase the 
hours with flying feet to music” of the military band from nearby Fort 
Monroe In 1896 the first Hotel Chamberlin was completed close by along 
more modern lines at a cost of $1,000,000." Here the special “President's 
suite” was frequently occupied by that official while on a cruise in Virginia 
waters. The present Hotel Chamberlin at Old Point is the second structure 
to bear that name. 

A few miles away at the point where the James River joins Hampton 
Roads was Newport News. In 1900 it had a rapidly growing population 
of 20,000 on a site which twenty years before was a fishing village and a 
tidewater plantation. The remarkable development of those years was due 
to the wealth, vision, and constructive genius of one of the greatest railroad 
builders and industrial magnates in American history, Collis P. Huntington. 
In Virginia the products of this man’s mind and wealth were the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad, the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company, and more than incidentally, the city of Newport News. 

In 1873 Washington’s dream of connecting Virginia with the rapidly 
developing centers in the Ohio River valley was realized by the extension of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad through the mountains of Virginia and 
West Virginia. Realizing that Richmond would no longer be adequate as 
the water terminus of a great railroad which was in competition with north- 
ern roads, Collis P. Huntington in the early eighties extended the 
Chesapeake and Ohio to deep water at Newport News. Immediately, con- 
struction was begun on one of the most modern and best equipped railroad 
terminals in the country, consisting of coal and freight piers and warehouses 
and two large grain elevators. By 1901, $7,000,000 had been spent on this 
terminal system.* Huntington planned Newport News as the Atlantic 
terminus of a gigantic system of railroads extending from coast to coast under 
one management. Lacking the codperation of his associates in the Southern 
Pacific systein, Huntington abandoned his original plan. In 1889 the 
Morgan-Vanderbilt associates gained control of the C. & O. This change 
in control gave the road important connection with Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and other western centers.” Under the leadership of M. E. 
Ingalls, the new president, the volume of grain traffic from the West in- 
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carriage of coal enormously increased. All of this meant new trade and 
prosperity for Newport News. The volume of exports rose from $3,679,060 
in 1884, to $14,444,367 in 1892, and to $34,758,323 in 1900. For the 
same years respectively imports increased from $61,683 to $190,114 to 
$2,896,828. 

Although Huntington abandoned the railroad, he by no means abandoned 
the city where he had projected one of the largest and most modern ship- 
yards in the world. Incorporated by the legislature of Virginia in1886 as 
the Chesapeake Dry Dock and Construction Company, the name was 
changed by charter amendment in 1890 to Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company.” The first dry dock, opened for use in April 1889 
was large enough to accommodate any vessel then afloat. In 1891 the yard 
was known as one of the most complete in the world, and within five years 
its capital was doubled to $6,000,000. When Huntington died in 1900, 
the yard was valued at from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000." In this year also 
a second dry dock, the largest in America and one of the two largest in the 
world, was ready for use. The plant was located near the mouth of the 
James River, where the deep channel runs near the shore. The site con- 
sisted of 120 acres on a broad plain which was connected with the main 
line of the Chesapeake and Ohio by a short spur track. Ten acres were 
covered by six brick machine shops for assembling and preparing material 
and building engines and boilers. On the waterfront were shipways and 
outfitting piers in addition to the two drydocks. From the beginning the 
newest electric and steam machinery was used. “It was my intention,” said 
the founder, “to start a shipyard plant in the best location in the world, and 
I have succeeded in my purpose. It is right at the gateway of the sea.” The 
success of the yard was assured by this favorable location, the auspicious 
time at which it was begun, skilful management, and the constructive in- 
vestment of capital in the expansion and modernization of the plant. 

With the construction of three 4,000 ton steamers for the Morgan line 
in 1891, the steel shipbuilding industry was inaugurated south of the 
Potomac.” It was fortunate for the success of the yard that about the time it 
was ready for operations the federal government began the construction of 
a modern war fleet of steel ships. In connection with the first naval contract 
secured in 1894 Huntington wrote the president of the company: “I am 
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glad you have got the work, although the prices are very low, I think. But 
it will set a good many men to work, and work is what they very much 
need. . . . I want you to turn out as good, or better, ships of this class than 
have ever been built before for the government. I would rather lose money 
on a first class ship than make money on one that did not give satisfaction.” 
His continued insistence on excellence of construction was rewarded by 
contracts to build a large percentage of the steel ships in the United States 
fleet from the beginning until the present. The Spanish American War 
brought additional work, and the company boasted of the fact that one of 
its gunboats, the Nashville, fired the first shot and captured the first prize 
in that conflict.’ It was this same vessel which, sent to Colon by President 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1903, prevented the use of the railroad for the 
transfer of troops by the Colombian government and thereby made possible 
the Panama revolution and the acquisition of the Panama Canal Zone by 
the United States. By 1901 thirty-two vessels, nearly all of steel, had been 
launched and completed, and the plant had $22,550,000 worth of work on 
hand. In that year the two largest ships thus far constructed in the United 
States were launched at Newport News for the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company. By this time the yard had a world-wide reputation. It was re- 
sorted to for repairs by merchant and war vessels from all parts of the globe, 
and was reported to be the “most perfectly equipped shipbuilding plant in 
the world.” 

By the turn of the century this was not only the lone plant of any signif- 
cance in the South for the construction of steel ships, but it was by far 
the largest manufacturing plant in Virginia if not south of the Potomac. 
Because of it the new city of Newport News as a manufacturing town 
ranked second in the state in capital invested, wage earners employed, and 
wages paid. Here in one plant the raw plate steel as it came from the rolling 
mill was converted into a finished sea-going vessel. Even the engines and 
other machinery were constructed in the fully equipped machine shops. 
Industry on such a scale in a single plant had not been known before in 
Virginia. 

This plant and the money paid out by it was of great economic signifi- 
cance to the locality and to Virginia. During the first ten years of operation 
the payrolls amounted to nearly $15,000,000, and in 1901 the annual pay- 
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roll was $2,714,000." The annual average of wage earners employed was 
from five to seven thousand. This in a county whose total population in 
1880 was only 2,264. By 1900 the city of Newport News alone had a 
population of about 20,000, and the next year the city and its suburbs 
claimed 25,000. Such a rapid transformation rarely comes to any section 
of a country. A group of farms of exhausted fertility had become an im- 
portant industrial center. 

From the beginning the company insisted on employing native Virginia 
labor whenever possible. Those who had hardly known a means of existence 
in rural areas now came to the town in great numbers seeking a regular 
weekly wage. There was opportunity for unskilled laborers, but the more 
capable also had the opportunity to advance. Such a wide variety and 
volume of mechanical and engineering operations made necessary the accu- 
mulation of skill and experience in a large force of employees. Young men 
joined as helpers or apprentices, learned, and grew up with the industry. 
From this group the future foremen, superintendents, and many other head 
officials were chosen. 

The city of Newport News was almost as definitely created by Collis P. 
Huntington as was the shipyard and the railroad. If he were to provide 
the means of existence for a city, he might profit also from the real estate 
and land on which the city was to be built. With penetrating vision he se- 
cured the incorporation in the fall of 1880 of the Old Dominion Land 
Company which secured title to 18,000 acres of land on which part of the 
city of Newport News now stands. Three years later, following the pre- 
vailing custom of starting off a new city with a comfortable place to house 
the visitor, the Warwick Hotel, constructed near the Chesapeake & Ohio 
depot, was opened to the public. The land was systematically laid off in 
streets and avenues and a number of substantial brick dwellings were con- 
structed. Sewer and water systems were installed, and a free school was 
constructed and supported by the company in the immediate vicinity of 
the shipyard.® 

This Old Dominion Land Company, whose president, C. B. Orcutt, was 
also president of the shipbuilding plant, fostered or fathered everything that 
was done in developing Newport News. In fact, during the early years the 
company was practically the town, for although there were nearly 5,000 
people in Newport News in 1890 and an official count of 19,635 in 1900, 
a city charter was not secured until 1896. The land company continued to 
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prosper from the sale of its lots at firm prices and from its monopoly of the 
supply. From the beginning this company took a leading part in securing 
smal] industries for the town and contributed generally to its development. 
It owned the Warwick Hotel, various parks and casinos, Pier A, to which 
came the smaller sailing vessels and the freight and passenger boats of the 
transportation companies, as well as a large amount of land that was 
gradually being bought up and developed.” After a history of over fifty 
years the land company was finally liquidated in 1939. It undoubtedly 
made enormous profits through the years and some of its vital decisions as 
well as its continuous influence on the development of the city have caused 
criticism. But it should be said to its credit that its policy of making profits 
has been tempered by an unusual amount of civic responsibility. At least 
the city’s population has not been ruthlessly exploited as is the case in some 
company towns, wholesome developments have not been retarded, and the 
town is in better condition than it would have been had it been haphazardly 
developed by many individuals whose competition made them oblivious of a 
sense of esthetic and social responsibility. 

At the turn of the century Newport News had regular freight and pas- 
senger steamship connections with Baltimore, New York, Boston, Provi- 
dence, and Philadelphia operated by three different lines. Large grain and 
coal shipments were made to countries all over the world. Its leaders con- 
fidently looked forward to the time when it would bea city of 500,000 people 
extending from North Newport News to the government reservation at Old 
Point, nine miles away.” 

Although by 1900 only a good beginning had been made in industrial 
development in Virginia, enough progress had either been made, or was 
expected, to cause much controversy over what stand the state should take 
toward the tariff which was a chief bulwark of the manufacturing interests 
in the North. The agricultural leaders denounced the tariff and opposed it 
vigorously throughout this period, but tremendous pressure was brought to 
bear through the press and organized business groups in behalf of protection 
for the incipient industries of the state. During the eighties opinion on the 
subject was seriously in conflict, but in 1886 the leading Democratic organ 
asked: “Who in Virginia would propose to abolish the protective tariff on 
manufactured tobacco? — or on sumac? — or wool? — or iron?” In the same 
year both houses of the General Assembly, enthusiastic over the progress 
made by the iron industry in the state, passed a resolution in favor of a tariff 
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to protect it. At the time the Lynchburg News and Virginian, the Staunton 
Vindicator, and the Richmond Whig and Dispatch were cited as journals 
which advocated such protection.* In the congressional election of that 
year a former Democrat, Samuel I. Hopkins, who called himself the “Labor” 
candidate, defeated a Democrat in the sixth district by strongly emphasizing 
the importance of a high tariff in his campaign. His district included three 
counties of the Southwest, two of the Southside, and Campbell, which con- 
nected the two sections. The next year the Dispatch consistently op 
the Morrison bill for tariff reduction and favored the Randall bill which 
proposed to abolish the internal tax on tobacco and to keep the tariff high.” 
After Cleveland's strong stand for tariff reduction in his famous message 
of 1887 Virginia Democrats were embarrassed by the issue. They realized 
that rising industry in Southwest Virginia caused many voters of that section 
to favor protection. But their inveterate enemy, Mahone and the Republi- 
cans, favored the tariff and considered it their strongest bid for votes in that 
section, which was the most doubtful politically in Virginia. The result was 
that in the campaigns of 1887, 1888, and 1889 the Democrats sought to 
minimize the tariff question and to emphasize the issue of whether the party 
of “sectionalism and malignants” were to live or die. No economic question 
during this period could be separated from the racial controversy. “The 
issue,” said the Dispatch, “is the saving of Southern civilization, and no 
white man of the South can give reasonable excuse for voting the Republi- 
can ticket.”""’ Their campaign tactics were effective and saved Virginia for 
the Democrats in all three elections. In 1890 Virginia's representatives in 
Congress voted against the McKinley tariff largely because it was so strongly 
supported by the Republicans, but General John D. Imboden and Judge 
Powhatan Bowling of the Southwest testified strongly before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives in favor of protection for 
iron and coal which were so important to their region." During all this 
time the farming interests were damning the tariff as discrimation against 
one class of citizens for the benefit of another, an “effort to get rich by law,” 
a fraud on American labor, and one of the chief causes for the plight of 
agriculture, “America’s greatest industry.” 
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In 1893 when the Wilson tariff bill was being considered, a Democrat was 
again in the White House, and Mahone and the Force bill had been de- 
feated. When it became known that the Wilson bill, sponsored by the 
administration, proposed to put coal, iron, lumber, and manufactured tobac- 
co on the free list, a storm of protest arose from the special interests all over 
Virginia. The Lynchburg News took the position that since the Democratic 
party was pledged to a tariff for revenue only, the bill should be passed im- 
mediately, “regardless of any selfish clamour that comes from any quarter.” 
“The manufacturers of the country like every other class of business people 
should make their own ‘fight’ and not ask the federal government to come 
in with its unwarranted power to show them special favoritism,” concluded 
the paper.’® But the chief complaint of the iron, coal, and lumber interests, 
whose position was upheld by the Norfolk Public Ledger and Landmark, 
the Petersburg Index-Appeal, the Richmond Times and Dispatch, the 
Alexandria Gazette, and nearly every Democratic journal in the state, was 
that the bill discriminated against their particular situation and industry. To 
the contention of the administration that the bill proposed to place raw 
materials on the free list and continue reasonable protection to the finished 
products they pointed out that Virginia was in that stage of development 
when she primarily produced raw materials for the national market. 
Especially was Norfolk disturbed, for that city would be seriously injured by 
a decline in the coal and lumber trade. It was pointed out that the bill 
would primarily aid the New England manufacturers who would be able to 
get “unprotected fuel to run their factories to manufacture protected goods.” 
“Why,” said the Alexandria Gazette, “should Southern Senators stand so 
perpendicular for free trade that they lean over for protection for the rich 
North, at the expense of their own poor states.”™ At that time a large coal 
syndicate, largely owned in New England, had been organized to develop 
the coal mines of Nova Scotia. There, it was contended, coal could be mined 
with coolie and contract labor and sent directly by sea to Boston, while in 
Virginia and West Virginia it was mined by natives and had to be sent 
several hundred miles by rail before the long ocean trip to New England 
was begun. Also the carriage of coal to the Virginia coast was a one-way 
traffic. The cars had to be returned to the mines empty, and under those 
circumstances the roads could not possibly cut the coal rates which were 
already unusually low per mile. To place coal on the free list would not 
only destroy that industry in Virginia but would remove the chief support 
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of two of the major railroads in the country. Expenses and freight for pro- 
ducing and sending pig iron to the northern market would not permit the 
southern iron industry to compete with the free importation of iron from 
other countries.’ 

One of the most determined opponents of the Wilson bill was the 
Manufacturers’ Record, the influential trade journal of the South. For 
twelve years the paper had strongly urged a protective tariff as absolutely 
essential to the industrial rebuilding of the section. Now, it said, “the South 
is the sacrifice offered up to the idol of free trade.” But if we are to have free 
ore, free coal, free lumber, why not have free textile machinery, free agricul- 
tural implements, and free hardware?™ It was a pertinent question that hit 
directly at the discriminatory provisions of the bill. Peyton L. Terry, a 
financier of Roanoke, said that “Nine out of every ten business men in his 
section whose opinions are entitled to consideration belong to what is called 
the Sam Randall school.”"” This would be exaggeration under normal 
conditions, but considering the provisions of the pending bill, it was 
probably correct. Congressman Wise, of the third district, announced his 
unalterable opposition to the bill as it stood, and Virginia members of Con- 
gress helped in revising it so that the state’s interests were reasonably pro- 
tected. In its final form eight representatives from Virginia voted for the 
bill, and the other two failed to vote.’ 

By the turn of the century industry gave employment to only a small pro- 
portion of the wage earners in Virginia, but its leaders formed the strongest 
and most influential group in the state. They brought wealth, new oppor- 
tunities for professional and laboring men, new markets for farmers. What 
actual cash the people handled came more from industry and its relating 
commercial activities than from agriculture. Industry had heralded a new 
era in the Old Dominion. Many of the elders were skeptical, but the 
younger generation which had been “taught by necessity the supreme im- 

rtance of material interests,” saw in the new activity the real hope for the 
enrichment and development of Virginia and the South."” The question of 


15Norfolk Public Ledger, January 11, 12, 22, 1894; Lynchburg News, December 16, 29, 1893, 
March 24, 1894; Richmond State, December 5, 11, 20, 1893, January 3, 1894; Richmond Times, 
December 28, 31, 1893, January 1, 3, 5, 1894. 
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the relative advantages and privileges to be enjoyed by industry and agricul- 
ture were still warmly debated, but there were indications of greater codpera- 
tion between them. The Old Dominion was learning that the greatest 
essentials for a balanced economy and prosperity were more scientific and 
diversified agriculture and the further healthy development of industry 


and commerce. 


q 


CONGRESSIONAL CAMPAIGN IN THE 
FIGHTING NINTH 


The Contest between C. Bascom Slemp and Henry C. Stuart 
by Guy B. HatHorn* 


From 1907 until 1932, C. Bascom Slemp of Big Stone Gap, Virginia, was 
“Mr. Republican” in Old Dominion politics. He represented the Ninth 
District in Congress for fifteen years, retiring undefeated in 1923. 

Bascom Siemp’s most difficult battle for reélection took place in 1910. 
That was the year the Democrats persuaded popular Henry C. Stuart, the 
young politician who was to become governor in 1914, that he must make 
the attempt to regain the lost Ninth District. Never before in the district's 
history had there been a campaign in which such vast sums of money were 
spent by both sides. For the Democrats the 1910 affair represented the 
supreme effort of their state-wide forces to oust the tenacious Slemp. For 
Congressman Slemp a defeat at this time would have meant, in all proba- 
bility, the end of his leadership in state Republican ranks. As events turned 
out Slemp came out of the fight with his prestige and power greater than 
ever before. He was hailed as the man who had successfully withstood the 
concerted attack of the Democratic organization in Virginia. 

Ninth District Democrats held their convention early in March. At 
Bristol “in the midst of the wildest scenes of enthusiasm and with the oft- 
repeated slogan, ‘Redeem the District,” Henry C. Stuart was chosen to 
oppose Slemp.' 

Henry Stuart was well known and well liked throughout the whole of 
Virginia. He had served in the constitutional convention of 1902; he had 
been a member of the State Corporation Commission. As early as 1906, the 
popular young lawyer was being mentioned as a possible gubernatorial 
candidate.? Until 1910, Stuart, along with Carter Glass and Harry St. 
George Tucker, was known to be an anti-organization man, opposing the 
policies of the Martin’ machine. Indeed, in 1909 Henry Stuart had sought 
the Democratic nomination for governor of Virginia, but the organization 


*Dr. Hathorn is an assistant essor of ment and politics at the University of Maryland. 
1Harrisonburg Dail News! March 3, 
2C. C. Burns to H. St. G. Tucker, May 23, 1906, Henry St. George Tucker Papers, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library. = 
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had backed William H. Mann.* Yet Stuart had by no means given up 
the notion of becoming governor of the Commonwealth. Even while his 
congressional race against Bascom Slemp was in progress, fellow Democrats 
believed that Stuart’s mind was “pretty well fixed upon the governorship.” 
As a matter of fact, Republicans said that Democratic leaders had promised 
the ambitious young man the Democratic nomination for governor in 1913, 
provided he made the congressional race. Whether this promise was made 
or not, the fact remains that Stuart was elected governor three years later. 

The choice of Henry C. Stuart as Slemp’s opponent was a happy one for 
Virginia Democrats. Not only was the Democratic candidate popular with 
the voters, but also all factions of the party in the state got behind his 
candidacy with a great show of solidarity. Then, too, the Democratic 
standard-bearer was a man of means, one able to put some of his own money 
into the race—and money was always important in a Ninth District 
election. 

Stuart made his opening campaign speech in Gate City on the twentieth 
of August. The applause and the cheers which greeted his appearance, to- 
gether with the enthusiasm shown by the audience for his speech, prompted 
reporters to call the gathering the greatest political demonstration in the 
history of Scott County.’ 

“The tariff in general, and the Payne-Aldrich Bill in particular,” asserted 
the speaker, “together with some legislative methods known as Cannonism”™* 
constituted congressional campaign issues all over the United States.? In 
the Ninth District, too, these were vital issues because it was a well-known 
fact that Slemp had been a supporter of these twin Republican iniquities. 

Stuart then reviewed the tariff record of the Republican party for the past 
two years. In 1908 that party’s platform had pledged a downward revision 
of the tariff; the Taft platform had declared the true principle of protection 
to be “the imposition of such duties as will equal the differences between 
the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a ‘reasonable’ profit 
to American industries.” Instead of Congress carrying out this promise, the 
Payne-Aldrich Act had been passed. Under that “perfidious legislation” 


4William C. Pendleton, Political History of Appalachian Virginia, 1776-1927 (Dayton, Vir- 
ginia, 1927), p. 539. 
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over-all tariff schedules were higher, Congress having paid no attention to 
the theory of comparative costs." 

Henry Stuart, having labeled the upward revision of the tariff a violation 
of the Republican platform, took a curious, contradictory oratorical step. He 
condemned Bascom Slemp for allowing congressional leaders to reduce the 
duties on coal, iron ore, and lumber — “the things his constituents were 
most interested in.”" 

The Democratic candidate now made a second, more serious blunder. He 
proceded to give his own version of a “good” tariff; this proved to be an 
unfortunate mistake, because whether he intended to or not, Stuart sounded 
as if he agreed with the Republican tariff philosophy as expressed in 1908, 
i.e., protection based on comparative costs. “I am not against the tariff,” he 
said. “I am against the use of the tariff to milk the public into the over- 
flowing pails of the few.” Furthermore, “speaking for myself, after observing 
labor conditions in the Old World, I cannot commit myself to a tariff policy 
which would leave wholly out of view the difference of cost in production 
here and abroad.” 

Stuart's tariff statement left him wide open to the charge that he, himself, 
had deserted the traditional Democratic doctrine of tariff for revenue only. 
Democratic speakers, imported into the Ninth District to back their party's 
congressional candidate, found themselves placed in an awkward position 
when the time came to stand up and blast the Republican tairff." Slemp, 
too, was given a golden opportunity to satirize upon his opponent's “con- 
version” to Republican principles. 

“Cannonism” and the Payne-Aldrich Act had been designated as para- 
mount issues; but as so often happened, the “Negro question” was drawn 
into the campaign. Henry Stuart knew that he was going to be criticized 
for his stand on suffrage in the constitutional convention of 1902. He had 
supported the “understanding clause,” which provision especially grated on 
the pride of so many illiterate whites in the Southwest. Therefore, the 
Democratic nominee sought to squelch criticism by playing up the idea of 
white political supremacy; at the same time, he intended to put his Republi- 
can adversary on the spot with reference to the “repeal” of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. 

In defense of his record in the constitutional convention, Stuart declared: 
“If it was wrong to give the negro the right of suffrage, it was right to use 
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every means known to the superior race to take it from him.”"* The con- 
vention had provided tests “that would admit practically every white man, 
while excluding the great mass of the negroes.” As for himself, he voted for 
the suffrage provisions of the constitution “in the interest of white supremacy 
in Virginia, necessary for our civilization.”"” But there still remained “one 
thing to be done” before the work of the Virginia constitutional convention 
could be completed. That was “to secure the repeal of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment so that Virginia may impose no condition on white suffrage. If I am 
elected to Congress,” shouted Stuart, “I will certainly vote for its repeal. I 
ask my opponent to say whether he would so vote.” 

On September 5 Bascom Slemp opened his campaign for reélection with 
a rally at Jonesville. Congressman Slemp was never acclaimed as an orator, 
but here, surrounded by his friends and neighbors, he probably made the 
most effective speech of his career. It was effective because it contained the 
humor, the satire, and the clichés that the mountaineers understood and 
loved. 

“The ashes of my ancestors for one hundred years repose beneath the soil 
of this county. For generations they lived here as tillers of the soil, not 
landlords,"” but plain farmers.” Mr. Slemp then told his farmer audience 


how he too, had been brought up on the farm; how he, too, performed the 


duties of a farm boy. And even today, he believed he could “build as good a 
haystack, or plow as straight a furrow as many of them who seem to think 


they have a claim to public support because they own a farm. 

Now Congressman Slemp attacked Stuart's stand on the tariff. Bascom 
reminded the group that his distinguished opponent’s conversion to the 
doctrine of protection had a parallel in the words of the Roman governor to 
St. Paul. “After hearing the truths of Christianity, which were explained to 
him by the great Apostle, he exclaimed, ‘Almost, thou persuadest me to be 
a Christian!’” The speaker continued, “Let us hope that in the case of my 
opponent that his conversion to Republicanism will be complete, and that 
we will not have to quote another good old hymn ‘Almost Persuaded — but 
Lost.’ 

“Stuart,” said Slemp, “is trying to crowd me off my tariff platform. He 
can stand on it with me if he will do so. There is plenty of room for us 

16Times-Dispatch, August 21, 1910. 
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both, and for all repentant Democrats . . . but I want them to stand on it 
as Republicans.” 

Congressman Slemp did not deny that he had supported Speaker Cannon, 
nor that he had voted for the Payne-Aldrich Bill. He even admitted framing 
certain features of the law, and pointed out that the new tariff had already 
turned a treasury deficit of $58,000,000 into a surplus of $28,000,000. As 
for the products of the Ninth District, they received adequate protection. 
The duty on coal was at the rate of 45 cents per ton, that on iron at 15 cents 
per ton, and lumber was protected at the rate of $1.25 per thousand feet.” 

Henry Stuart had asked pointedly that his Republican opponent take a 
stand for or against the repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment. Of course, this 
was a trick question designed to trap Slemp either way he replied. If Slemp 
said that he was in favor of repeal, he would be condemning a cherished 
Republican principle; if he opposed repeal, he would be accused of ignoring 
the principle of white supremacy — an inexpedient move in the campaign. 

Campaigner Slemp’s retort to Stuart’s question concerning the repeal of 
the Negro suffrage amendment was to be sure an indefinite, compromising 
rejoinder, but one which enabled the Republican nominee to avoid the 
pitfall planned for him by the Democratic candidate. 


So far as the Fifteenth Amendment goes, I should say this, that we are at peace at 
the present time with all the States in the Union. The negro question is more nearly 
settled in the South than it has been since the days of the Civil War. The Fifteenth 
Amendment has been practically abrogated in so far as the Southern States are con- 
cerned, and the Northern States have accepted in good spirit the action of all 
Southern States in reference to white supremacy. This I should maintain at all 
hazards, at all times, and under all circumstances. 

I do not see, however, that the repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment would accomp- 
lish anything more than has already been accomplished so far as the southern negro 
is concerned, and would have the effect of making the negro question a national one. 
It is mentioned in this campaign purely and solely for the purpose of diverting the 
minds of the people from the real issues of the campaign.” 


Through the early autumn months, the attention of Virginians all over 
the State was drawn to the Ninth District campaign. The Democrats were 
especially optimistic regarding its outcome; this time the party was going to 
erase the last Republican representative from the Old Dominion’s congres- 
sional delegation. 
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Glowing reports told of Stuart’s tremendous popularity, of overflow 
crowds, of hundreds of voters deserting Slemp and the Republican party.” 

Outstanding individuals from Virginia's Democratic ranks were drafted 
into service for the Ninth District battle. Machine men and anti-machine 
men, congressmen and former congressmen, past governors and future 
governors, senators and those who aspired to be senators, all made their way 
into the Southwest to do their bit for Stuart. Senators Martin and Swanson, 
Congressmen Glass, Flood, and Jones, former Governors Montague and 
Tyler, future Governor Trinkle, and former Congressman Tucker all in- 
vaded the Slemp district for speech-making.* At least one of the imported 
brigade expressed a tariff view in complete variance with that of Henry 
Stuart. Carter Glass said: “I am a Democrat. I stand upon the tariff plank 
of the Democratic platform that has been handed down to us by the party 
. . . since the formation of the party. I believe in a tariff for revenue only 
with the government economically administered."» The remaining Demo- 
cratic speakers either subscribed to Stuart's views or gave silent acquiescence 
thereto.” 

While the Democrats were marshaling their forces, Slemp was mapping 
his strategy. The “Sage of Turkey Cove” had already established a reputa- 
tion for bringing distinguished Republican speakers into the Ninth District. 
“Uncle Joe” Cannon had spoken for Slemp’s father, Campbell Slemp, in 
the congressional race of 1906. William Howard Taft had spoken at Bristol 
in 1908. In July of 1910, Congressman Slemp announced that the “biggest” 
Republican in the land would appear before his constituents; “Teddy” 
Roosevelt had promised to make an address in the “fighting Ninth.””’ 

Slemp’s opponents received the Roosevelt news with mixed emotions. 
Some feared the magic name and took the attitude that an “outsider” should 
not mix in Virginia state politics. There were other Democrats who believed 
that a Roosevelt visit would hinder rather than help Slemp. This latter 
group reasoned that if the former President delivered an “Insurgent” speech, 
criticizing the Administration and “Cannonism,” the Republican forces 
would be demoralized since Slemp was counted among the most stalwart of 
the regular or Cannon forces in the House. On the other hand, if Roosevelt 
praised the Cannon-Slemp political course, he would arouse the ire of the 
“Insurgents” in the Southwest.” 
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Ten thousand persons gathered in Bristol to hear Roosevelt. Would he 
be loud in praise of Slemp? Would he deliver a fighting “Insurgent” speech? 
Congressman Slemp introduced the speaker as America’s most distinguished 
citizen. What the audience heard from the former President was neither 
acclaim for its Congressman, nor condemnation of “Cannonism.”™ Rather, 
the assemblage listened to a declamation on the virtues of “new nationalism,” 
which Roosevelt described as “an efficient application of the old moralities 
to the new conditions.” 

Roosevelt made only one reference to Slemp, and that was at the close of 
his address. “I was more than glad to come,” said Teddy, “especially when 
Mr. Slemp asked me to come, because Mr. Slemp had a claim upon me that 
I was more than glad to recognize, for he stood straight as a string by me and 
what I said while I was President.”™ 

The Republicans played up as best they could the morsel of commenda- 
tion — “he stood as straight as a string by me” — passed on by Roosevelt. 
There is no doubt, however, that the Democrats were more pleased with the 
Bristol meeting than were the Slemp followers. Roosevelt was not such a 
bad fellow after all. “The Colonel knows a loser when he sees one.”™ 

In the final month before election day, the Roosevelt episode faded more 
into the background as the campaigners intensified their attacks upon each 
other. Slemp continued to bear down upon Stuart's tariff stand and upon 
his opponent's record in the constitutional convention; Stuart persisted in 
his efforts to link Slemp with “Cannonism” and the Payne-Aldrich Tariff, 
and played up the theme of white supremacy. 

In the closing days of the campaign, the Democrats were supremely con- 
fident.* State Democratic Chairman J. Taylor Ellyson, in a prepared state- 
ment, called attention to the importance of the Ninth District election, of 
the effort put forth by the state organization to assure victory there, and 
expressed the utmost confidence in the final outcome.** So much interest 
in the Slemp-Stuart fight was evidenced by the people of Richmond that a 
system of rocket flares was worked out to announce the trend of the election 
every hour on the half hour.* 
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On election night and on the following day, the returns for Slemp and 
Stuart were so close that no one knew who had been elected. When all of 
the ballots had been checked, the unofficial count gave Slemp a 217 vote 
margin over his opponent. Stuart failed to concede the election and issued 
a statement to the “Democrats of the Ninth Virginia District” requesting 
a full investigation of the election “with the purpose of arriving at an honest 
result.”* 

Nothing ever came of the proposed investigation. As a matter of fact, 
even when issued Stuart's declaration was thought by many to be a step 
designed “to stop the clamor of his eager friends who have been urging him 
to make a contest.”*’ Stuart’s charge did not specify bribery or intimidation 
of the individual voter; it implied that the Republicans were able somehow to 
vote unqualified electors. The latter implication, in fact, made the Demo- 
cratic candidate’s protest appear ludicrous. Many people, no doubt, felt that 
even C. Bascom Slemp would find it impossible to push unqualified Republi- 
can voters through the barrier of electoral machinery completely controlled 
by the Democrats. Each of the 265 precincts in the Ninth District had a 
Democratic registrar, two Democratic clerks, and at least two Democratic 
judges. The Republicans had one judge, appointed by the Democrats, at 
most of the precincts. 

Bascom Slemp had defeated the outstanding Democrat in the Ninth Dis- 
trict. The Republican victory was achieved against great odds. Henry Stuart 
was the most popular Democratic candidate in the Southwest; the whole 
force of the Democratic party in Virginia was thrown behind him. Slemp’s 
financial resources were at least matched by the opposing group in this 
particular campaign. The Democratic party in 1910 exerted itself to the 
utmost in an effort to “redeem the Ninth,” but C. Bascom Slemp was to 
remain its representative for twelve more years. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE CSS NASHVILLE 
The Report of Lieutenant Robert B. Pegram, CSN 


Rosert Baker Pecram (December 10, 1811 — October 24, 1894), a native of Din- 
widdie County, Virginia, was the son of John Pegram (1773-1831) and his second 
wife, Martha Ward Gregory (1781-1836). At seventeen he became a midshipman 
in the United States Navy, and served not only in the Home Squadron but also in 
the Mediterranean Squadron, the African Squadron, the Brazil Squadron, the Pacific 
Squadron, and the East India Squadron. Between 1838 and 1840 he circumnavigated 
the world in the John Adams, and in 1841 he was promoted to lieutenant, the rank 
he held until he resigned nineteen years later. 

While serving with the East India Squadron in 1855 he led a detachment which 
cooperated with a British force in destroying the Chinese pirates led by Lee Afye. For 
this gallant action the Commonwealth of Virginia presented Pegram a handsome 
sword. Later when he was a Confederate naval officer in England the British re- 
membered his exploit. 

When Virginia seceded in 1861 Pegram resigned his commission and offered his 
services to his native state. He was appointed a captain in the Virginia navy, but 
subsequently served as a lieutenant in the Confederate navy. His most notable service 
was as commander of the CSS Nashville. Pegram’s report of this voyage, which was 
originally printed in The Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the 
War of the Rebellion (Washington, 1894-1917), series 1, volume I, pages 745-749, is 
reprinted here. 

When the Nashville returned home and was decommissioned, Pegram served Vir- 
ginia in various capacities, In 1864 he returned to England to purchase ships and 
equip a naval force for Virginia. He had one vessel ready at the time of General 
Robert E. Lee's surrender. 

Captain Pegram returned to Virginia after the war and settled in Norfolk where he 
died at the age of eighty-two. 

C.S. S. 


Beaufort, N. C., March 10, 1862. 


Sm: I have the honor to report that in obedience to your instructions, 
dated September 27, 1861, I assumed command of the steamer Nashville, 
then lying at Charleston, S. C. 

From the time that I arrived at Charleston I informed myself by frequent 
reconnoissances of the exact position of the enemy’s blockading squadron, 
and when Messrs. [James M.] Mason and [John] Slidell declined to proceed 
to England in the Nashville, being directed to carry out the remainder of 
my instructions, I awaited a favorable opportunity for running the blockade. 
This opportunity appeared to have arisen on the 26th of October, and on 
the night of that day, having again carefully reconnoitered the position of 
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the enemy and placed boats on the bar for my guidance, I left Charleston 
Harbor. One of the boats placed upon the bar, through some unforeseen 
circumstances, however, drifted from its place, and the Nashville struck 
rather heavily upon a reef, from which she was got off without injury. It had 
been my intention to run out before the rising of the moon, but, as a conse- 
quence of the detention caused by running aground, the moon had already 
risen above the horizon as we were crossing the bar, enabling us to clearly 
perceive the enemy’s vessels, while the Nashville, lying in the shadow 
thrown by the land, was completely hidden from hostile observation. Hav- 
ing thus bafHled the vigilance of the blockading fleet, I shaped our course for 
the Bermuda Islands, which we reached on the 30th of October. At Ber- 
muda I obtained a full supply of coal, and the Fingal, Captain Bulloch, 
C. S. Navy, arriving before our departure, I was able to furnish that vessel 
with the coal that she required. Mr. Macon, the Savannah pilot, was then 
transferred by me to the Fingal, and I also placed at the disposal of Captain 
[James D.] Bulloch the services of any of my officers whom he might need. 

On the 5th of November we left Bermuda, and in order to elude pursuit 
took a track across the ocean but little frequented by vessels. During the 
greater part of the passage we met with strong head winds, the wheelhouses, 
guards, and a portion of the hurricane deck and bulwarks being washed 
away. At 9 o'clock on the morning of the 19th November a sail was sighted 
standing toward us, which proved to be the clipper ship Harvey Birch, Cap- 
tain M. [sic, William Henry] Nelson, from Havre to New York, in ballast. 
When within hailing distance, I hoisted the Confederate flag and demanded 
the surrender of the vessel as a prize to the Nashville, which demand was 
instantly complied with. I then ordered the captain to come on board with 
his ship’s papers, and after a careful examination of these, one of the officers 
of the Nashville went on board of the Harvey Birch, and after transferring 
the officers and crew (thirty-one in number) on board the Nashville, with 
their personal effects, set the Harvey Birch on fire. Before she was lost to our 
sight her masts had gone by the board and she had burned to the water's 
edge. I then continued my course, and on the 21st November anchored off 
the port of Southampton, the officers and crew of the Harvey Birch being 
then liberated and permitted to go on shore. 

Immediately upon my arrival at Southampton I communicated, as in- 
structed, with Lieutenant [James H.] North, C. S. Navy, and the Hon. 
William L. Yancey, and apprised them of your instructions, having pre- 
viously shown these to Captain Bulloch, C. S. Navy, at Bermuda. I then 
tendered the Hon. William L. Yancey a passage to the Confederate States 


Robert Baker Pegram 
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in the Nashville, and as in consequence of the seizure of the Confederate 
commissioners, Messrs. Mason and Slidell, there then appeared to be a great 
probability of an early rupture between England and the United States, I 
determined to await the result. 

In the meanwhile I upon examination found that the Nashville required 
thorough overhauling, and she was taken accordingly into the dry dock at 
Southampton on the 5th December. There I was allowed by the admiralty 
agent to have the ship placed in the condition in which she was when we 
left Charleston, but I was not permitted in any way to alter or strengthen 
her, the British cabinet having determined to maintain a strict neutrality, in 
accordance with the tenor of the Queen’s proclamation. This same plea 
precluded me from obtaining any arms or ammunition, and the Nashville 
being a Government vessel it would not have been seen with satisfaction had 
I endeavored to procure surreptitiously that which was openly denied. 

The entire confidence that I reposed in Lieutenant C. M. Fauntleroy as 
an officer of ability and discretion induced me to undertake the responsibility 
of detaching him from the Nashville at Southampton, and of placing him 
in a more responsible position, connected with the interests of the Confed- 
eracy, than that which he had occupied. This will, I hope, meet with your 
approval. 

Soon after leaving Charleston it became evident that traitors were amongst 
us, and this was clearly proved by an attempt which was made at Southamp- 
ton to fire the ship at midnight. The person who attempted to perpetrate this 
diabolical deed was not discovered, but as several desertions took place 
shortly afterwards it is most probable that he did not act alone. 

While the Nashville was lying at Southampton the Federal corvette 
Tuscarora, Captain [T. Augustus] Craven, arrived and was moored off the 
port, with the openly avowed intention of waiting for the egress of the 
Nashville. This attempt by one belligerent vessel to blockade another in a 
neutral port caused great indignation in England, and in order to allay the 
irritation of public feeling, both vessels were ordered by the authorities to 
leave within a specified time. The whole of the correspondence that passed 
upon this subject I had already placed in the hands of your Department, 
and I also enclose a copy of the same herewith. 

Messrs. Mason and Slidell having arrived in England, and having pre- 
viously completed the repairs of the ship, taken in coal, and filled up the 
vacancies in the crew, I again made the Hon. William L. Yancey an offer 
of a passage in the Nashville to the Confederate States, and upon his declin- 
ing to accompany us, I notified the Lords of the Admiralty that I was pre- 
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pared to proceed to sea forthwith. Thereupon a notification was made to the 


captain of the Tuscarora that his vessel could not leave until the expiration of 
twenty-four hours after the departure of the Nashville, and to prevent any 
possible breach of faith, the English frigate Shannon, with steam up and 
guns shotted, lay alongside of the Federal vessel. Thus, on the 3d February, 
the Nashville left Southampton. And I must here record my high sense of 
the courtesy and kindness that I met with at the hands of all with whom I 
was brought into contact during my stay in England. 

From the time of our departure until the 10th of February the weather 
was favorable, but then a heavy gale was encountered. During this gale, 
which lasted several days, the injection pipe of the engine was halfway 
cracked, and the prompt and efficient manner in which this was remedied by 
Mr. J[ames] Hood, the chief engineer, together with the great care exercised 
by him in his important department throughout the entire voyage, are 
worthy of the highest commendation. 

Upon leaving England I had determined to make direct course for one 
of our Southern ports, but finding that the Nashville could not weather in 
safety continued northerly gales, and that far more coal had been consumed 
than was anticipated, I shaped our course for Bermuda, anchoring in the 
harbor of St. George on the 20th of February. Whilst receiving on board 
a supply of coal, I learned that the owner and master of the Confederate 
schooner Pearl, which had run the blockade from Beaufort, N. C., and had 
run aground on the northern part of the Island of Bermuda, was then at 
Hamilton, and I determined on seeking an interview with the person in 
charge. Before, however, I could carry out this resolution, Captain J. Pender, 
the owner of the Pearl, came on board the Nashville, and in the most patri- 
otic and praiseworthy manner volunteered his services and those of his 
master, Mr. J. Beveridge, a practiced pilot, to pilot the Nashville into Beau- 
fort, N. C., speaking with the utmost confidence of our ability to run into 
that port. The manner in which the proposal was made induced me to 
accept Captain Pender’s offer, and I can not now speak too highly, both 
personally and officially, of the advice and assistance that he and Mr. Bev- 
eridge thus afforded me. 

On the 24th February the Nashville left Bermuda, and I shaped our 
course for Beaufort, N.C. At dawn on the morning of the 26th February a 
schooner was seen on our port bow, which proved to be the Robert Gilfillan, 
Captain Smith, from Philadelphia to Haiti, with an assorted cargo of pro- 
visions. Steaming towards her, I hoisted the American flag, the schooner 
doing the same. I then sent an officer on board and obtained from the cap- 
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tain all the information he possessed, when, upon a given signal from the 
officer, I displayed our flag and demanded the surrender of the schooner. 
This was at once complied with, and the sea being too rough to allow of any 
transfer of cargo, the captain and crew, seven in number, were, with their 
personal effects, brought on board the Nashville, the Robert Gilfillan being 
then set on fire and burned. After this we met with some heavy weather, 
but after crossing the Gulf Stream the weather was favorable. 

At daylight on the morning of the 28th February we found ourselves 
near to the harbor of Beaufort, N. C., and the first thing seen was the 
enemy's ship blockading the port. I stood directly toward her, hoisting the 
American flag and the ship's private number. This was replied to by the 
enemy. As soon, however, as I had passed her I ordered the United States 
flag to be hauled down and hoisted the Confederate flag at the foremast head 
and at the peak, while my pennant was run up at the main. When the 
United States flag was hauled down on board the Nashville the Federal 
vessel's captain endeavored to bring her broadside to bear, but before the ship 
could be swung we were out of range of his guns. In spite of this the enemy 
fired twenty-one shots, but without the slightest effect. I answered the 
enemy’s salute by firing one gun, finding it useless to waste more powder. 
At shortly after 7 a.m. we had passed the lines of Fort Macon and were 
safely moored alongside of the railroad wharf at Morehead City. 

The foregoing is as brief a report as is practicable of the whole circum- 
stances connected with the passage of the C. S. S. Nashville, under my 
command, and I sincerely trust that my actions will meet with the approba- 
tion of the Department. 

In conclusion, allow me to express the very high opinion that I hold of 
the services rendered the Confederacy by Lieutenant J. W. Bennett, the 
executive officer of the Nashville, and to mention that I feel personally under 
many obligations to him for his valuable counsel and assistance in maintain- 
ing the discipline and efficiency of the ship. I have also to name, in terms 
of the highest commendation, Lieutenant W. C. Whittle, Mr. R{ichard] 
Taylor, assistant paymaster, Dr. J[ohn] L. Anchun [Auchrim], acting sur- 
geon, and Mr. J[ohn] H. Ingraham, acting sailing master, and beg that you 
will kindly place them under the favorable consideration of the Department. 
Allow me also to request that the appointments of the whole of the acting 
midshipmen may be confirmed, with one exception, concerning which | 
shall present a special report. I have the pleasure to report that Mr. [Francis] 
Sawyer, the acting boatswain, has, by his unexceptional conduct and seaman- 


like bearing, gained the favorable consideration of every officer on board, and 
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that by his energy and industry he has rendered great assistance in adding 


to the efficiency of the vessel. Permit me to call him under your notice, and 
to beg that the Department will be pleased to confirm his appointment. 
Mr. J{ames] Evans, the Charleston pilot, on the passage from England kept 
regular watch and fulfilled his duties to my satisfaction. I also wish to call 
specially your attention to the sacrifices made by Mr. Frank Dawson, a young 
Englishman of high refinement and education, who left family, friends, and 
every tie to espouse our cause, and who, not to be put off by any difficulties 
thrown in his way, insisted upon serving under our flag, performing through- 
out the passage from England the most menial duties of an ordinary seaman 
in a manner that gained for him the admiration of every officer on board. 
I am now most desirous of retaining the services of Mr. Frank Dawson as 
my clerk, unless the Department can find some more appropriate position in 
which to place him. 

Mr. L. Hill, who shipped with us as a seaman, soon attracted my notice 
by his zeal and attention, and this induced me to give him the appointment 
of master-at-arms. The duties of this post he has filled to my complete satis- 
faction, and I trust that the Department will be pleased to give him an 
appointment more suited to his merits — such, for instance, as that of master’s 
mate. I can not omit to mention that Mr. Ramson [Ransom], the acting 


boatswain’s mate, and the seamen generally, have given me great satisfaction. 
Mr. J. Hood, the chief engineer, reports most favorably on the merits of 
John Spidell, third assistant engineer, and John Seeley, water tender, whom 
I recommend with pleasure to your notice. The firemen and coal-passers 
have, with but few exceptions, discharged their duties very efficiently. 

I have the honor to be, sir, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 


R. B. Pecram, 
Lieutenant, Commanding. 
Hon. S. R. MAttory, 
Secretary of the Navy, Richmond, Va. 
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GENEALOGY 


SOME PROBLEMS IN THE MORRISS-WADE 
GENEALOGY 


by Ausrey H. Srarxe* 


By correcting an obvious error in the published transcript of The Douglas 
Register, edited by William MacFarlane Jones (Richmond, 1928) it is 
possible to substantiate a statement in Miss Judith Parks America Hill's 
A History of Henry County, Virginia (Martinsville, 1925) and suggest an 
area for further genealogical research. 

The error is in the transcription of the name Wade as Wasem in the entry 
of the marriage of Samuel Morris and Susannah Wade, pages 35 and 92. 
The name Wasem does not otherwise occur in the Register, and does not 
occur at all in Clayton Torrence’s Index of Virginia Wills or Dr. E. G. 
Swem’s Virginia Index. When the present writer first examined the Register 
for Morriss family entries it looked to him like the error which it proved to be. 

A reference to the photostatic copy of the manuscript of The Douglas 
Register in the Virginia State Library reveals this entry, clearly written on 


page 9: 
[1766] “Oct. 16 Sam: Morris in Hanover & Susannah Wade in this Parish.” 


Since the name Wade occurs only a few lines above, in the entry for the 
marriage on August 3, 1766, of John Evans and Frances Wade “both of this 
Parish” it is easy to compare handwriting, and check the spelling. Such an 
examination dispels all doubt as to the incorrectness of the name Wasem in 
the printed transcript. (Frances Wade was Susannah’s aunt, one of the 
younger children of Richard Wade of Goochland County who died in 
1757-) 

This error obscures the fact that William Wade of Goochland County, 
who died in 1771, and his wife Ann Cawthorn (Douglas spelled the name 
Cothan) had some innocent amusement in choosing the names of their five 
daughters: Susannah, Rosannah, Joanna, Hannah, and Anna (the spellings 
vary) — listed in this order in their father’s will. 


*Mr. Starke is the author of Sidney Lanier: A Biographical and Critical Study (Chapel Hill, 
1933). 
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Susannah was probably the eldest, since she was married first. She 
appears as Susannah Morriss in the will of her father, proved November 2, 
1771 (Goochland County, Deed Book No. 10, pp. 200-202). Alll five girls 
were married by the Reverend William Douglas, and Joanna (born June 23, 
1757, was also baptized by him. 

These five girls had three brothers: Dabney Wade, William Abinadab 
Wade, and Jonadab Wade. I am indebted to Mrs. Virginia Baines Schur 
of San Diego, California, for the interesting suggestion that Abinadab and 
Jonadab are “Portmanteau” names, achieved by combining the Biblical 
names Abner and Jonah with the first syllable of Dabney — which may have 
been the family name of Giselle Wade, wife of Richard Wade and mother 
of William Wade. (Her will proved March 15, 1768, is recorded in Gooch- 
land County, Deed Book No. 9, pp. 132-133.) 

Samuel Morris of Hanover County was Samuel Coleman Morriss. He 
seems to have preferred the double “s” in the spelling of his name. Miss Hill 
in A History of Henry County, Virginia (p. 216) states that he was of 
Welch descent and after marrying “a Miss Wade” removed from Goochland 
to Henry County, about 1776. She quotes a public service claim record of 
February 27, 1783 (Henry County, Public Service Claims, p. 2, also quoted 
in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, X1, 91): “Samuel Cole- 
man Morriss is allowed 30 lbs. Bacon, 15 lbs. of Pork & one Barrel Corn 
furnished a brigade of South Carolina Waggons.” He lived in that part of 
Henry County that became Patrick County in 1790. 

Miss Hill names six children, who with two others, and “beloved wife 
Susanna,” are named in the will of Samuel C. Morriss of Patrick County, 
signed September 13, 1825, and proved March 1826 (Patrick County, Will 
Book 1, p. 135). These are 


1. Benjamin Morriss (married Janey McAlexander, 1794) 

2. Rebecca (married a Bradley) 

3. Lucinda (married Joseph Hardy, 1821) 

4. Samuel C. Morriss (married Maria Brown, 1797) 

5. William Morriss (married Elizabeth Harris, 1819) 

6. Nancy (married William White Brewer, 1796) 

7. John Morriss (married Nancy Faris, 1804) 

8. Polly (married Deberix Jarrett, 1804; her husband was probably a first 


cousin, son of Joanna Wade whose marriage to Devereux Jarret, January 26, 
1775, is recorded in The Douglas Register.) 
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Miss Hill seems to have confused Patrick County Morrisses with cousins of 
the same name in Henry County in giving the names of the wives of at 
least two of these Morrisses, Benjamin and William, as Nancy Haygood and 
Tabitha Cheatham respectively. 

There is also an error in the clerk's transcript of this will — Nancy Brown 
for Nancy Brewer. Nancy Morriss, daughter of Samuel C. Morriss of 
Patrick County, presumably named for her grandmother Ann Cawthorn 
Wade, was married to William [White] Brewer of Henry County. Their 
Henry County bond is dated October 1, 1796; Joseph R. Morriss, of Henry 
County, signed as security. 

William and Nancy Brewer named their eldest son Samuel C. Brewer. 
He was successful as a contractor in Martinsville and later in Danville, 
where he became mayor of the growing community. Sometime about 1844 
he with his own family, his mother, and several of his brothers and sisters 
moved from Virginia to Mississippi. Nancy Morriss Brewer, a widow after 
1815, died in Aberdeen, Mississippi, about 1867. 

Among the Mississippi descendants of Samuel C. Brewer (1801-1880) 
the assumption is that the middle initial C. stood for Cole. One of his 
granddaughters — daughter of his daughter Matilda Sackville Brewer (1883- 
1922))' — was named in his honor Nellie Cole Morgan.” It is also a tradition 
in this family that Samuel Cole Brewer was named for “a famous Virginia 
preacher, Samuel Cole.” 

This tradition — vague though it is — suggests that Samuel Cole Brewer 
(1801-1880, was actually named Samuel Coleman Brewer, for this grand- 
father Samuel Coleman Morriss (died 1826) and that Samuel Coleman 
Morriss of Hanover County may have been the son of Samuel Morris of 
Hanover County, an early nonconformist who was one of the founders of 
the Presbyterian Church in Virginia. Support for the first part of this 
assumption is found in the 1860 Census (Eighth) of Marshall County, 
Mississippi (Volume 6, p. 203). Dr. William White Brewer (1828-1911), 
eldest son of Samuel C. Brewer married Sarah Veazey on March 20, 1850. 
The 1860 Census lists William Brewer, age 30, Sarah Brewer, age 26, 
Coleman Brewer, age 6, William Brewer, age 4, and James Brewer, age 2. 
Coleman Brewer does not appear in the 1870 Census though both William 
H. V. Brewer, age 13, and James I. Brewer, age 11, are enumerated together 


1She married January 15, 1854, John Flavel Morgan (1827-1868). The influence of the evan- 
ical movement on the period is evidenced by the name of her husband. John Flavel (1630?- 


1691) was a Presbyterian divine whose collected works were published in 1793. 
2She was born February 10, 1860; married William Harrison Starke of Richmond, Virginia, 
March 14, 1877; died Memphis, Tennessee, July 31, 1946. 
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with other younger children. The very existence of little Coleman has been 
forgotten among descendants of this family. 

Examination of references in Dr. Swem’s Index and other standard works 
on Virginia history has so far failed to turn up any Virginia nonconformist 
preacher, or Episcopal minister, by the name of Samuel Cole for whom 
Samuel C. Brewer might logically have been named. A brother of his 
was named Lorenzo Dow Brewer after the famous Methodist evangelist 
Lorenzo Dow (1777-1834); and just as the name Coleman (abbreviated to 
and remembered as Cole) was perpetuated in the name of Samuel C. 
Brewer's granddaughter, Nellie Cole Morgan Starke, so Lorenzo Dow 
Brewer's name was perpetuated in the names of nephews and even of a 
grandniece. Nellie Cole Morgan's youngest sister was named Mary Lorenzo 
Morgan. It was obviously a family given to perpetuating family names, even 
in christening female children. Samuel C. Brewer. named his daughter 
Matilda Sackville Brewer after his own grandfather, Sackville Brewer of 
Charlotte County, Virginia. 

It is tempting to suppose that Samuel Coleman Morriss was the grandson 
of Samuel Coleman of Goochland County whose will, dated April 1, 1748, 
was published in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (LXIII 
[October 1955], p. 461). In his will Samuel Coleman named four sons but 
no daughters. Mrs. Irene Moss Sumpter, who published it in “A Contribu- 
tion to the Coleman-Leak Genealogy,” does not suggest the existence of a 
daughter who could have been the mother of Samuel Coleman Morriss. 

There was another Samuel Coleman, a prominent business man in Caro- 
line County, whose will (now lost) was probated in 1747. In Colonial 
Caroline (Richmond, 1954, p. 95) T. E. Campbell states that Samuel 
Morris, the Presbyterian of Hanover County, was a cousin of Thomas 
Morris who lived in lower St. Margaret’s Parish, Caroline County. Samuel 
Coleman seems to have been the son of James Coleman, the nephew of an 
earlier Samuel Coleman and the grandfather of Samuel Coleman II, who 
was made a ward of Robert Johnson in 1778 (Colonial Caroline, p. 494). 

It is almost certain that Samuel [Coleman] Morriss, identified as of 
Hanover County by the Reverend William Douglas, was the brother of 
Joseph Morriss who appears in the following entry on page 12 of the original 
Douglas Register (pages 35 and 63, also 255 of the printed transcript): 
“May 12 [1771] Jos: Morris & Mary Ferrar, both in Goochland.” This was 
Joseph Morriss, later of Henry County, whose will, signed March 3, 1796, 
appears in Henry County, Will Book 1, p. 264 — without date of probate. 
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Samuel C. Morriss was one of his executors. His son Joseph Royal Morris,’ 
born October 13, 1773, was baptized by the Reverend William Douglas 
December 26, 1774. He was security for Nancy Morriss on her bond, Octo- 
ber 1, 1796, to marry William Brewer, probably because he was her first 
cousin. Joseph R. Morriss himself returned to Goochland County three years 
later to marry Mary Nicholson (Goochland County marriage bond, Novem- 
ber 18, 1799). 

Samuel Coleman Morriss of Patrick County and Joseph Morriss of Henry 
County may have had other brothers. Captain Nathaniel Gersdean Morriss 
married Mary Woodson, both of Goochland, August 8, 1778. John Morris 
of Louisa married Sarah Preyear September 30, 1779. There are Goochland 
County bonds for both, and both marriages were performed by the Reverend 
William Douglas. An earlier John Morris married Mary Harris, both of 
Goochland, August 2, 1756. Benjamin Morris of Pittsylvania County Chis 
will signed December 13, 1791, Pittsylvania County, Will and Deed Book 
10, p. 35) had sons Samuel, John, and William. But there were probably 
several Morris families in Goochland: a Joseph Morris and Annie Potter had 
a child born on May 24, 1771, only twelve days after Samuel's brother 
Joseph married Mary Ferrar (or Farrar), both events being recorded in The 
Douglas Register. Whether any of these Morrises were sons of Samuel 
Morris, the nonconformist founder of Morris’ “reading houses” in Hanover 
County, is at present a matter of speculation. 

Samuel Morris, whose date of death is given as “about 1770” in the 
National Cyclopedia of American Biography (New York, 1907, V, 516) 
was present as an elder at the meetings of the Presbytery of Hanover on 
December 3, 1755, March 18, 1756, and January 25, 1758.* Nothing seems 
to have been recorded about his personal life, his family, or his descendants. 
The present writer would receive gratefully any biographical information 
concerning this courageous and modest man, a bricklayer and a farmer, 
whose defence of his nonconformist faith so impressed Governor William 


Gooch, and who was one of the first elders of the Hanover Presbytery, the 
first presbytery organized in Virginia. 


3It is interesting to note that this nephew of Samuel C. Morriss was named for his maternal 
uncle, Joseph Royall Farrar. Joseph Royall Farrar and Mary Farrar, who married Joseph Morriss, 
were the children of J Farrar (d. 1749) who married Mary Royall, widow of Josiah Woodson. 

#Early Minutes of Hanover Presbytery,” ed. William M. E. Rachal, Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, LXIII (1955), 54, 55, 70. 
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NOTES 


THE GRAVE OF RICHARD LEE, THE EMIGRANT — In March 1664 Colonel 
Richard Lee, then of London and Stratford Langton in Essex, died at his plantation on 
Dividing Creek in Northumberland County, Virginia, and was buried in the garden 
of his home there, As late as 1798 his tombstone was still to be seen at the site. 

Pursuant to Richard Lee’s will, his widow (mee Anne Constable) and younger 
children returned from England to live at the Dividing Creek plantation, which was 
eventually inherited by his youngest son, Charles (1656-1701). In the course of time, 
Anne Constable, Charles Lee, and Charles's wife, Elizabeth Medstand, were in their 
turn buried near the grave of Richard Lee. 

About 1720 Charles Lee II (1684-1734) abandoned the original Lee home on 
Dividing Creek and built “Cobbs Hall” at a site about half a mile to the east. How- 
ever, the “Cobbs Hall” family continued to use the burying ground at the original 
site. Thus Charles Lee II (but not his widow, Elizabeth Pinckard, who remarried and 
lived and died elsewhere), Charles Lee III (1722-1747), and the latter’s two wives, 
Mary Lee of “Ditchley” and Leeanna Jones of “Hickory Neck,” were also buried 
there. This Leeanna Jones was herself a great-granddaughter of Richard Lee and grand- 
daughter of Charles Lee I. In her will, probated in 1761, she ordered the erection 
of “a proper brick wall round the Burying place of myself and ancestors on this 
plantation.” 

In 1923 Cazenove Lee undertook to find the grave of the emigrant Richard Lee. 
At the “Cobbs Hall” burying ground the only evidence above ground was the tomb- 
stone of Susan Lee (1802-1852), the wife of William Harvey. Probing in the vicinity, 
however, Cazenove Lee discovered the foundations of the wall erected pursuant to 
the will of Leeanna Lee, (Cazenove Lee, “Locating the Grave of Colone] Richard 
Lee,” Magazine of the Society of the Lees of Virginia, V, 43-49.) The grave of the 
emigrant Richard Lee was certainly within that enclosure, 

In 1956 E, Walter Harvey, Sr., the present master of “Cobbs Hall,” presented the 
old family burying ground to the Society of the Lees of Virginia, which undertook to 
clear the site, to restore Leeanna Lee’s wall, and to erect a suitable marker. This work 
has now been accomplished. On May 3, 1958, with appropriate ceremony, the site 
was rededicated to the memory of the first Richard Lee, of Anne Constable, his wife, 
and of their “Cobbs Hall” descendants buried there. — Ludwell Lee Montague. 


CONVENTION OF 1788 —In a conversation I had with Chief Justice [John] 
Marshall in March 1832 on my way from Washington to Norfolk — upon being asked 
by me how the speaches [sic] of the diferent [sic] members of the Virginia Convention 
which adopted the F[ederal] Convention — were reported by [David] Robertson he 
said — That the speaches of Mr. [William] Greyson [sic] & Mr. [James] Monroe were 
Written out by them before publication & that consequently their speaches as pub 
lished, as might be presumed, were not much worse than when delivered; — that Mr. 
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George Mason spoke from very copious notes & spoke very slow & distinct — & that 
he was well reported; —- That Gov: [Edmund] Randolph whose elocution was good 
was pretty well reported; — Mr. [James] Madison was badly reported; — Mr. [Patrick] 
Henry was reported the worst of all; — no reporter could correctly report him. — “And 
as to what is given to me (said the Chief Justice) if my name had not been prefixed 
to the speaches I never should have recognized them as production of mine.” — Mem- 
orandum by Thomas Henry Bayly of Accomack County on flyleaf of David Robert- 
son's Debates and Other Proceedings of the Convention of Virginia. . . . 


CEDAR CREEK MEETING HOUSE — With my father, the Reverend Dr. S. S. 
Hepburn, I visited Cedar Creek Quaker Meetinghouse in 1898 or 1899. 1 remember 
the old building very well and at once recognized the picture in Dr. Harold I. Meyer's 
article C(VMHB, LXIV, 454-457). The meetinghouse was then in a very good state 
of preservation, having been staunchly built. We went to it and looked in; I think 
the doors were open. On the front side between the two doors were two long 
benches, the rear bench a little higher than the front one, probably for the preachers 
or leaders. Facing these were five or six long benches, each one a little higher than the 
one in front of it, forming rising tiers like the rows of seats in a theater. These seemed 
to be for the congregation. A partition four or five feet high ran down the middle, 
dividing the house into what seemed to be the section for the women and that for the 
men. I attended Quaker meeting several times when I was young, but I never saw 
elsewhere the middle partition or the seats rising in tiers. It was a most interesting 
building, and its destruction was a great loss to antiquaries in Hanover. — Selina L. 
Hopkins. 

SOCIETY FOR THE HISTORY OF TECHNOLOGY -— In an effort to assess the 
impact of technology on society, a group of interested scholars have joined to form the 
Society for the History of Technology. The Society will sponsor meetings at which 
various aspects of technological history will be investigated and will publish a quarterly 
journal, Technology and Culture, devoted to the study of the development of tech- 
nology and its relations with society and culture, 

The Executive Committee of the newly-formed society consists of: Chairman, Mel- 
vin Kranzberg, Case Institute of Technology; Carl W. Condit, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Howard Mumford Jones, Harvard University; Edward Lurie, University of 
Michigan; Robert Multhauf, Smithsonian Institution; William Fielding Ogburn, 
University of Chicago; Stanley Pargellis, Newberry Library; John B. Rae, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Richard Shryock, Johns Hopkins University; Lynn 
White, Jr., Mills College. 

The Advisory Council is also in the process of formation and includes among its 
members: Thomas B. Hughes, Washington and Lee University. 

The Society expects to begin publication of Technology and Culture in the Fall of 
1959. Applications for charter membership ($10) in the Society for the History of 
Technology should be sent to Professor Melvin Kranzberg, Room 315, Main Building, 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland 6, Ohio, 
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GENEALOGICAL GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 


Tens of thousands of Americans have spent considerable time on family research. 
Few have taken the pains to learn genealogical methodology before embarking upon 
research, As a result they find that they have wasted much time. Instead of gleaning 
rich information and obtaining a deeper insight into our country’s history, they harvest 
meagre data and lack appreciation for the cultural and educational values of their 
subject. The work of these people can be made far more productive through use of 
guides and handbooks. 

The published literature is partly out of print. It does not contain all types of 
information a student wants to know; and much is duplicating or overlapping. But 
for the most part the literature has information not otherwise readily accessible; and it 
covers a wide subject matter, About a dozen such books have appeared in a little 
over a quarter century. Most of them were written by or for members of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. The most recent, Finding Your Forefathers in 
America, has stimulated an inquiry into the nature and use of these books. Following 
the review of the book just cited, therefore, are reviews of other books of the same 


general type. 


Finding Your Forefathers in America, By Arncurpacp F. Bennett. Salt Lake City: 
Bookcraft Company, 1957. xx, 444 pp. $3.95. 


Tuts very presentable book was written by a well-known genealogist who has had 
thirty years’ experience as secretary of one of the nation’s largest genealogical libraries. 
The author's primary objective was to demonstrate how a person can train himself in 
genealogical research. His formula is different from other writers on the subject; for 
his chief method of instruction is by example. He presents ninety research problems 
representative of a wide variety of places and types of records; and shows how the 
problems were solved or developed. Although it is difficult to treat specific topics 
fully by this method, the method has the advantage of giving the reader a perspective 
of how research problems are handled by an experienced person, The reader sees 
many genealogical byways, he reads fascinating letters and dramatic stories of indivi- 
dual pioneers. Most of all he gets a flavor of the research method. 

The book is indexed, is copiously illustrated (the illustrations depicting two May- 
flower Pilgrims require better documentation if they are meant to represent authentic 
likenesses), and has an attractive cover. 


Genealogy as Pastime and Profession. By Donatp Lines Jacosus. New Haven: 
The Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Company, 1930. 135 pp. 


Tue first competent modern book on the intricacies of genealogical research, in some 
respects it has never been surpassed, It is written on the basis of wide experience in 
New England genealogical research; and it is perhaps the most provocative book on 
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the subject yet written. It consists of a series of very readable essays that have great 
appeal to serious students. Chapters on royal ancestry, professional genealogy, and the 
compilation of a family history, particularly have constant meaning. The single 
edition of 500 copies has long been exhaused; but the author has revised some of the 


chapters which are planned for publication as parts of other works, 


The Art of Ancestor Hunting: A Guide to Ancestry Research and Genealogy. By 
Oscar Franx Stetson. Brattleboro: Stephen Daye Press, 1936. 275 pp. 


Tus treatise is concerned with general sources of information, the ancestry of an 
individual with a description of charts and forms, the descendants of an individual 
with a description of work materials, and the publication of genealogical data. 


Local History, How to Gather it, Write it, and Publish it. By Donacp Dean Parker 
and Bertua E. Josepuson. New York: Social Science Research Council, 1944. 
xiv, 186 pp. $1.00, 


Txoucs not directed to the genealogist, this book borrows heavily from genealogical 
compilations, and is of unusually high scholarship. It helps to acquaint the genealogist 
with important types of local records and other specialized sources not adequately 
dealt with in strictly genealogical guides. The discussions on writing and publishing 
are useful to the advanced genealogist. The book offers a cultural appreciation of 
the significance and use of sources and holds a high place among books of genealogical 
interest. 


Ways and Means of Identifying Ancestors and the Value, Fascination, Obligation and 
Satisfaction of the Knowledge, Together with a History of the Settlement of All 
States East of the Mississippi and the Genealogies of the Counties, and in New 
England of the Towns, By Evan L. Resp. Chicago: Ancestral Publishing & Supply 
Company, 1947. 220 pp. 

Tue author has utilized a wide variety of published sources to bring together useful 

facts a genealogist should know. The book, which is illustrated, has apparently been 

printed by an inexpensive offset process. Much of the information arranged by name 
of state is to be found in better form elsewhere. 


A Guide for Genealogical Research. By Ancursatp F. Bennetr. Salt Lake City: The 
Deseret News Press, 1951. 338 pp. $2.25. 

Tuts book is directed to members of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
It is very similar in method and content to Mr. Bennett's Finding Your Forefathers in 
America reviewed above. Of particular interest to all genealogists is the chapter 
identifying the major microfilm collections of the Genealogical Society of Utah. 
Appendices list by country important foreign books on genealogy, contain information 
that will assist one in overcoming language and script barriers, and interpret various 
methods of dating. 
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Search and Research: The Researcher's Handbook, A Guide to Official Records and 
Library Sources. By Nox C. Stevenson. Whittier: Western Printing Company, 
1951. V, 204 pp. 


Tus book contains for each state general information of genealogical interest and a 
checklist of select books. It contains for each Canadian province general information 
of genealogical interest. It includes a good checklist on paleography; and finally, an 
incomplete directory of family associations. A revised edition is being prepared for 
publication late in 1958. 


The ABC's of American Genealogical Research. By E. Kay Kirxnam. 3rd ed. Salt 
Lake City: The Deseret Book Co., 1955. vii, 123 pp. $1.75. 


ConTaininc general outline information for the novice, the book shows the type of 
information found in each federal census schedule for the decennial years 1790-1880 
and describes federal passenger lists and pension records, 


Research in American Genealogy. By E. Kay Kinxnam. Salt Lake City: The Deseret 
Book Co., 1956, xii, 447 pp. $4.00. 


Inciupep in this book are the results of a questionnaire showing the collection and 
facilities for research in many American genealogical depositories. The book brings 
under one cover a variety of useful tools. It includes a reprint of a list by states show- 
ing alphabtically the names of the counties, the dates of their formation, the names 
of the parent counties, and the names of the county seats, Perhaps the greatest value 
lies in the information it contains about federal archives and federal publications of 
genealogical value, It reprints a federal list showing the earliest date and whereabouts 
of the vital records of each state, It identifies the chief categories of records in the 
National Archives including land entry papers for the public domain. It includes 
reprints of a series of maps of states in existence in 1790 showing county boundaries 
for 1790 and 1900; a schedule of city maps and directories useful in searching census 
schedules, and a checklist of books relating to loyalists. 


The Handy Book for Genealogists. By Grorcs B. Everton, Sr., and Gunner Rasmu- 
son. 3rd ed. Logan: The Everton Publishers, 1957. 205 pp. $2.50. 


Tus book's special feature is the group of outline maps of the states showing the 
names and boundaries of the counties. Combined with the maps are general descrip- 
tive data for each state together with information identifying the counties, their dates 
of origin, names of parent counties, and inclusive dates of decennial federal census 
schedules. The book also includes data about some foreign countries. It has apparently 
wide use, particularly among persons far from genealogical libraries. Over 20,000 
copies of previous editions have been sold; but they contain numerous misleading 
statements and should be used with great care. 
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Searching for Your Ancestors: The How and Why of Genealogy. By Gitsert Harry 
Doane. Rev. ed., 3rd printing. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 
1957. xi, 176 pp. $3.50. 


Tus book was inspired by a publisher's representative who was attracted to a re- 
jected Saturday Evening Post article. The representative asked Dr. Doane for a 
sample chapter. Time after time the sample was drafted; time after time it was turned 
down, Then, one hot summer afternoon when his family was away, the author 
literally talked into the typewriter in an easy, friendly, style. The rewritten draft was 
again mailed and by return mail the answer came, “This is just what we want. Go 
to it.” The result has been popularly acclaimed as the most readable introduction to 
the subject of genealogy. It has sold about 6,000 copies since its first publication in 
1937; and for several years has been the one book of required reading for American 
University’s Institute of Genealogical Research in Washington. Chapters of special 
interest deal with the use of a library, the use of town records, the meaning of 
calendar changes, the use of cemetery inscriptions, and the lineage requirements of 
the D.A.R. An excellent though out of date general bibliography is followed by the 
best extant specialized bibliography on printed lists of Revolutionary War soldiers. 


Menreprrn B. Corker, Jr. 
The Western Reserve Historical Society 


The Southeast in Early Maps: With An Annotated Check List of Printed and Manu- 
script Regional and Local Maps of Southeastern North America during the Colonial 
Period. By Wit1am P. Cumminc. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958. 
ix, 275 pp. $12.50. 


Wuizs contemporary maps of a region during an era are an indispensible tool of the 
historian, it is normally quite difficult for the scholar to find the precise map that 
meets his needs. In this volume Professor Cumming provides the historian with an 
index to maps of the southeast during the Colonial Period that will facilitate the 
selection of those maps that are actual contemporary cartographica] representations of 
that period and region. 

Some historians tend to depreciate the value of contemporary maps as valid evidence 
for historical research because of the uncertainty associated with maps. Early map 
publishers were somewhat indifferent to the relationship between their products and 
the state of geographical knowledge existent at the time of publication. Many maps 
were issued and dated as current when actually they were as much as one hundred 
years behind the times. This is particularly evident in the early cartography of 
America where fact and fancy were so intertwined that maps issued during the 
Colonial Period rarely meet the standards of precision demanded by present day 
historians. Very few scholars, therefore, are willing or able to validate maps as suitable 
evidence. Fortunately, Professor Cumming has validated his documents by both 
internal and external criticism so that the problem of selecting the appropriate map 
is conveniently resolved. He enters each map under the date of its first appearance 
and then notes the dates of its subsequent reprints which eliminates the possibility of 
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selecting for one period a map that actually originated earlier. His chronological 
short-title index is particularly useful in this respect. 

The correct date of publication alone is not adequate validation of early maps 
because map publishers were prone to plagiarize each other so that those inexperienced 
with maps can err in associating discoveries with specific maps. In his introductory 
essay, Professor Cumming clearly explains the evolution of geographical knowledge. 
Furthermore he provides a chart that identifies the basic prototype map and its sub- 
sequent derivatives, By this means many puzzling geographical misconceptions are 
explained such as the peregrinations of the River May and Lake Aqua Dukes which 
started in central Florida, ambled up to the Appalachian Mountains and then back 
again on successive maps of the period of first explorations and discovery. 

Through careful research Professor Cumming has reinstated early maps as historical 
data with a proper perspective. In so doing he has performed an immeasurable service 
to history and to the study of maps themselves. Limitations imposed by the medium 
of reproduction have somewhat hampered the contributions of this book to carto- 
bibliographical description by preventing the kind of exactitude in title transcription 
demanded by that branch of research. The location of copies and the identification 
of the various works in which a given map may be found assists the carto-bibliographer 
who may follow him with greater descriptive detail. 

The superb reproductions of some fifty-nine maps by the Meridian Gravure Com- 
pany illustrate graphically the evolution of geographical knowledge as a supplement to 
the text. Some of these maps are reproduced here for the first time. With the publi- 
cation of this volume Professor Cumming has concluded twenty years of painstaking 
research through which he has advanced our knowledge of the geographical history 
of America and of the production of maps that presented that knowledge graphically. 


Cooure VERNER 
Florida State University 


Arthur Dobbs, Esquire, 1689-1765: Surveyor-General of Ireland, Prospector and Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, By Desmonp Crarxe. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1957. 232 pp. $6.00. 

Artuur Dosss is a name that is not well known outside the study chambers of scholars 
who expend their energies reading about colonial North Carolina. To the best of my 
knowledge, no list of distinguished, or for that matter undistinguished, colonial 
governors carries the name of Dobbs. And yet Dobbs’s career touched so many phases 
of eighteenth-century life, it deserves wider recognition. For this reason, if for no 
other, this biography is welcome. 

About one-half of Mr. Clarke’s volume describes Dobbs’s life before coming to 
America, with an emphasis quite properly placed on his political career in Ireland 
and his fascination with the idea of finding a Northwest passage out of Hudson's Bay. 
Indeed his fervor for the latter transformed him at times into an incredibly intolerant 
person. When several expeditions, equipped at great expense and effort, proved that 
Hudson’s Bay did not lead to the western ocean, Dobbs simply refused to accept the 
findings. Guided by his emotions rather than his reason, Dobbs believed that he alone 
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was right; and his outbursts became so intemperate that, in prospective, his reactions 
seem rather absurd, to state it mildly. 

Dobbs'’s career in America began formally in 1753, when he was appointed Governor 
of North Carolina. During the previous two decades, however, he had been engaged 
in large land transactions in North Carolina, he had been invited to participate in the 
Ohio Land Company, and he had written rather extensively and shrewdly on colonial 
affairs, Despite his years — he was sixty-six by the time he arrived in Carolina — Dobbs 
was remarkably active, traveling the length and breadth of the colony, vigorously 
applying himself to its problems. He was faithful to his duties, and, for the first few 
years, his relations with the people of the colony were harmonious; but by 1757 Dobbs 
and the assembly were in open disagreement, a familiar spectacle in colonia] America. 
Some of the disagreement was inevitable, but Dobbs contributed to its prolongation by 
taking a subborn stand on the assembly's actions to appoint an agent for themselves in 
London. 

However, it was Dobbs’s taste for more magisterial conflicts, the War with France 
after 1755, that absorbed his greatest energy. Dobbs had been writing about the 
French threat to British colonial expansion for many years, and he viewed the Great 
War for Empire as a holy war, fought for English Protestantism and English liberties. 
As a result, his enthusiasm for the conflict knew no bounds, which could not always 
be said for “his” — the possessive pronoun is used by Dobbs — colony. 

When the author is using the Castle Dobbs papers, his work is especially helpful, 
for these materials are not generally available in this country, although the Southern 
Historica] Collections at the University of North Carolina has an interesting group of 
Dobbs papers and unpublished writings on microfilm. Therefore, on a number of 
points relating to Dobbs’s career, a scholar must rely exclusively on Mr. Clarke’s work. 

However, this asset does not entirely dispel two rather serious reservations. First, 
this book fails to convey, in a discriminating way, the aura of Dobbs’s personality. The 
man represented an unusual combination, at times extraordinarily farsighted and 
astute — witness his sharp criticisms of the Navigation Acts —and, at other times, 
intolerably dull, almost doltish. Dobbs had a habit of expressing his views and ideas 
with a passion; when one of his ideas or opinions had outworn its usefulness or was 
proven faulty, he tended to cling to it the more zealously. Where this happened his 
ardor turned intelligence into stupidity. 

Equally disappointing for scholars interested in colonial America is the book's 
failure to examine thoroughly the domestic politics of North Carolina during Dobbs’ 
administration. The definite impression remains that the surface is skimmed, not 
penetrated. Certainly, the analysis of domestic issues, political alignments, leadership, 
and personalities is not particularly enlightening. What the book really says is that 
Dobbs is a better man than North Carolina historians have given him credit for — 
which is true. 

With this book, the name of Dobbs should become known beyond the borders of 
North Carolina, for, as the author states in his preface, this volume “is another piece 
that helps to complete the jigsaw that we call history.” However, it is highly question- 
able whether, again to quote the author, Dobbs is a “great” man and whether he 
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should be honored on the “roll of distinguished men” who illustrate the type of person 
“who helped to lay the foundation of modern America.” 

Crarence L. Ver 
Northwestern University 


Comments on Virginia Brickwork before 1800. By Hersent A. Carsorne. Portland, 
Maine: The Walpole Society, 1957. vi, 47 pp. $5.00. 


In this charming and informal book, the author has written an excellent short essay 
on the superb craftsmanship of Virginia brickwork in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, Beginning with the manufacture of brick at Henricopolis, probably as 
early as 1611, he continues the story down to the latest example in the book: the John 
Marshall house in Richmond, 1790-1796. This period, the years between the building 
of the Wren building at the College of William and Mary about 1695 and the Revolu- 
tion, saw the finest workmanship in brick. At this time such masterpieces as Christ 
Church, Lancaster County, 1732, Rosewell, Gloucester County, 1726, and Abingdon 
Church, Gloucester County, 1755, were produced. Important structural features, such 
as the corners of buildings, window openings, watertables, and doorways were empha- 
sized with rubbed dressings or molded brick. When the study ends, simple brickwork 
with delicate joints had become the rule. 

It has been commonly supposed that the Rolfe House, Smith’s Fort Plantation in 
Surry County, was built as early as 1652. Quite rightly the author points out that the 
Rolfe House, with its eighteenth-century brickwork belongs to the early part of the 
eighteenth rather than the seventeenth century. Certainly its paneled interior, en- 
riched with pilasters, belongs to the later date. 

Recent research at Monticello indicates that we must revise the dates of the house, 
which Thomas Jefferson designed and built in Albermarle County. The early house 
was begun as early as 1768 and was substantially finished in 1782, On Thomas 
Jefferson's return from France in 1789 he decided to enlarge and alter the mansion. 
A few years later work was begun on the remodeling, and the house as we know it 
was completed in 1809. 

The Anthoensen Press is to be congratulated on this handsome volume with its 
beautifully reproduced illustrations, and the Walpole Society upon the addition of 
another valuable study to its series on American architecture. 

Freperick Doveton NicHoLs 


University of Virginia 


Old Virginia Houses Along the James. By Emmre Fercusor Farrar. Illustrated with 
photographs by Harry Bagby and others. New York, N. Y.: Hastings House, Pub- 
lishers, 1958, xxi, 231 pp. $12.50. 

Tus is the author's second book in her series of volumes on old Virginia houses. The 

first, dealing with “The Mobjack Bay Country” appeared in 1955. In this instance the 

title is somewhat misleading since the coverage is more extensive than along the James. 

It actually covers all of the country area of those counties that touch the James eastward 

from Richmond. It branches out, too, to embrace York, New Kent, and a part of 
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Princess Anne County. “Houses” is defined generally to include plantation mansions, 
churches, public buildings, houses (large and small) and occasionally even sites where 
such buildings formerly stood. For a given area a selection of particular sites and 
structures to be described and/or pictured is made. The remainder is dismissed in a 
listing at the end. In the case of Prince George County the end list includes thirty 
names, 

The publishers have produced a beautiful, oversize (9” x 1144”) volume lavishly 
treated with pictures. There are more than 150 views, a great many of them covering 
a full page or nearly so. All are in black and white: there is no color. Altogether some 
117 old places (as listed in “Contents”) are dealt with in text or in pictures or in both. 
All are located, after a fashion, by the very attractive end pieces, the work of Elmo 
Jones, Individual narrative accounts range from a brief paragraph to several pages and 
not necessarily on the basis of importance or even on the basis of general interest. 

Naturally the author has been selective and her general basis of selection is difficult 
to determine. No guide lines are given and none were deduced from a study of the 
volume. She elected to deal extensively with Bellfield (York County) and to make 
only a passing mention of Ringfield nearby and there are no standing structures at 
either place. It is difficult to determine how she could devote so much attention to 
Belle Farm in Williamsburg and ignore the charming and beautiful old Wythe 
House unless she were pursuing a personal interest. In Yorktown proper she elected 
to omit reference to the Edmund Smith House (original) and the Swan Tavern 
(reconstructed) as well as several lesser buildings. Grace Church would seem to 
merit more than its one picture and one erroneous caption, since its across-the-page 
neighbor, “The Old Customhouse,” gets the full treatment which takes no account of 
the more recent findings regarding this “brick storehouse” of Richard Ambler, built 
about 1720 (pp. 208-209). 

The one strength of this volume is its pictures and many of them are quite lovely. 
Considerable credit derives to Harry and Marie Bagby for their excellent photography 
as well as the “others” who are acknowledged. There are general and detailed exteriors 
as well as a goodly number of interiors. As a group the Williamsburg selections are 
among the best, however, the unkept quality of the grounds of the St. George Tucker 
House is not indicative of the scrupulous maintenance practiced by Colonial Williams- 
burg. Occasionally the view is more scenic than architectural and in at least one 
instance there is a wrong label. A front view of Mount Sterling (Charles City 
County) passes for a view of Mount Pleasant (p. 157). Numerous entries are not 
illustrated at all while some are singled out for a photographic essay. Berkeley and 
Westover got seven plates each while the Governor's Mansion and the Wickham- 
Valentine House (Richmond) get six each. In the five category are Wilton (Henrico 
County), Dogham (Charles City), Mount Sterling (Charles City) and Hampstead 
(New Kent). The Governor's Palace in Williamsburg gets two only and Shirley is 
dismissed in the same light manner. It is assumed that in this, as in other matters, the 
author has used her own yardstick of merit. 

Word descriptions are in a folksy, chatty vein complete with fact, legend, and 
hearsay all thoroughly mixed and inseparably interwoven. Despite four pages of 
acknowledgments and seven pages of bibliography, it is obvious that there has been 
no effort to set the record straight on purely factual matters and some old misconcep- 
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tions have been given new status by restatement when they should be laid to sleep 
now that they have been invalidated. These things affect too much of Old Virginia 
Houses Along the James and there is neither time nor place here to deal with them 
individually. Certainly the author could be expected to show more familiarity with 
recent published and available data. Cases in point are Green Spring, Moore House 
(Yorktown) and Criss Cross (New Kent) as well as the more general topics of 
Jamestown and old churches. As a matter of fact there is some evidence that Mrs. 
Farrar did not use all of the materials cited in her bibliography and did not pursue, or 
exhaust, all the possibilities of help inherent in her acknowledgments. Despite an 
author's design the history in works of this sort is often taken seriously, when it was 
not so intended in the first place. 

At this point it might be well to quote the author's purpose in regard to this and 
other volumes in the series: “This book is not a history of an era or of a region, and 
by no means is it a technical architectural treatise about old houses or period styles; 
nor does it pretend to offer detailed information concerning Virginia family trees and 
genealogy. It perhaps contains elements, in varying proportions, of al] these ingredi- 
ents . . . it is an account of old homes . . . it is mainly on a foundation of esthetic 
appreciation and the nostalgia born of studying a wistfully charming temps jadis, that 
these volumes are built” (pp. xix-xx). This gives the author a lot of latitude and it 
seems to this reviewer that she has used all] of it and not too successfully, or enter- 


tainingly, except for the fine pictures. C je 
Colonial National Historical Park 


The Papers of Sir William Johnson. Edited by Micron W. Hamixton. Volume XII 
— 10 January 1766 to 12 July 1774. Albany: The University of the State of New 
York, 1957. viii, 1124 pp. $8.00. 


Tue publication of this volume of Sir William Johnson Papers completes the second 
chronological series of a significant group of letters, accounts, and other documents 
extending from 1738 to 1808, The first chronological series of eight volumes was 
published, beginning in 1921, by the University of the State of New York under the 
editorship of the state historian. Through the discovery of additional material, a 
second series starting with volume IX was continued as a supplement. Volume XII 
contains new material for the period covered by volumes V-VIII, including the years 
from 1766 to the death of Sir William Johnson in 1774. The documents planned for 
this volume, however, proved to be so extensive that it was necessary to withhold 
certain long journals, accounts, and land papers of the chronological period for an 
addenda volume yet to be published. 

Containing 537 separate documents, volume XII prints most of them for the first 
time, Unfortunately a fire in the New York State Capitol in 1911 destroyed many of 
the originals in the Sir William Johnson collection. Part of the destroyed documents 
had already been printed, and volume XII reproduces some of them with an explana- 
tory note about the location of the printed source. The hitherto unpublished papers 
have been gathered mainly from the Indian Records of the Canadian Archives and 
from various large manuscript collections in the William L. Clements Library, the 
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Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the New-York Historical Society, the New York 
State Library, and several other depositories in the United States. 

The documents in volume XII relate mainly to Indian affairs and to land develop- 
ment, As Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the North, Sir William Johnson was 
the key man in problems and negotiations involving Indians north of the Ohio River. 
The most significant group of Indians in the area was the Six Nations or Iroquois, and 
the most notable treaty of the period was made with them at the congress at Fort 
Stanwix in 1768. Part of the records of these negotiations has already been published 
in Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York edited by 
E, B, O'Callaghan, but supplementary material on the congress found in the Canadian 
Archives has been included in this volume (pp. 617-629). Johnson's interest in land- 
holding led to his acquisition of large tracts in central New York as well as the 
promotion of land companies and possible new colonies on the western frontier. These 
and other varied interests involved Johnson in extensive correspondence with many 
leaders in both America and England, including, for example, Thomas Gage, Lord 
Shelburne, Benjamin Franklin, Guy Carleton, John Penn, Thomas Penn, Joseph 
Galloway, Cadwallader Colden, Eleazar Wheelock, Thomas Pownall, Thomas Hutch- 
inson, and Arthur Lee. 

Volume XII also includes the will of Sir William Johnson (pp. 1062-1076) with 
corrections of previously printed versions. It closes with an account of the death of 
Sir William by Guy Johnson, his son-in-law and successor as Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs for the North. 

The Sir William Johnson Papers will be concluded with the addenda volume and 
an index for the whole series. Completion of the index will bring to fruition a note- 
worthy project for American colonial history of the eighteenth century. The availa- 
bility of these printed records will facilitate new studies of the pre-Revolutionary era 
and a reéxamination of the significant role of Sir William Johnson, both in the local 
history of New York and in his more important contribution to British imperial 
history. 


University of Kansas 


W. Srrrr Rosinson 


Soldiers of the States: The Role of the National Guard in American Democracy. By 
Wits H. Rixer. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1957. iv, 129 pp. $3.25. 
Tue National Guard as an American military institution is both curious and unique. 
It is curious in that each unit is designed to serve two distinct governmental authori- 
ties, and to serve them alternately. It is unique in that no other major nation in the 
world is possessed of a comparable military force that is headed by two distinct and 

more or less independent commanders. 

How this military force came into existence with its duality of responsibility and its 
divided command is a most interesting chapter in the constitutional processes which 
attended its origin when the nation was formed and in the evolution of its history 
since then. No single item in the array of issues confronting the Constitutional Con- 
vention was more heatedly and seriously debated than that of determining the status 
to be given to the militia. 
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Professor Riker has traced this history with the painstaking care of a competent 
workman. While a great deal had previously been written on the subject of the state 
militia, notably in the work of Major General Emory Upton, The Military Policy of 
the United States, and in other less comprehensive discourses appearing in military 
and political science journals, it has been left to Professor Riker to present here a 
definitive study embracing both the narrative of militia in historical perspective as well 
as his interpretation of its constitutional and political ramifications. 

Noting that the Revolutionary War was fought with the militiamen furnished by 
the respective colonies, he points out that the subsequent federation of the states and 
later the Constitution itself resolved upon the militia as meeting the needs of the 
central government for its military security, No national army was contemplated and 
indeed none came into existence until well into the nineteenth century. The War of 
1812 was fought in the main by the state militia. Therefore the militia progressively 
declined unti] by the time of the Civil War the state militia organizations had in most 
states become mere names for quite inadequate fighting units, The Civil War armies 
were, for the most part, volunteer forces unti] the Conscription Acts were adopted. 

Virginia was an exception to the developments that occurred in the states generally. 
Riker clearly points out that leaders in the Virginia Ratifying Convention expressed 
strong sentiments reflecting the fear that the national government might use its power 
over the militia in whip-hand manner to abrogate the cherished rights of the states, 
thus to give force and effect to the philosophy of the Federalists. Virginia's ratification 
of the Constitution was made with clear understanding that the first Congress should 
proceed forthwith to clarify the status of the militia through appropriate amendments. 
This was achieved in the second amendment of the original ten. 

By a series of laws the militia, or National Guard as it came officially to be known 
in 1933, has come more and more to lose its identity as a state military force. In its 
need for, and acceptance of, national money, the Guard has had to compromise by 
trading more and more of its own autonomy and self-control. In a very real sense, it 
has come to be nationalized. The National Guard is today the second largest recipient 
of state grant-in-aid money from the central] government. 

Professor Riker concludes that the experiment with joint administration in military 
has failed. It has failed, he says, because “nineteenth century developments in war- 
fare rendered the militia an obsolete form . . . when soldiering became a full time 
profession, then the role of the militia declined.” It failed also, in part, “because of a 
public sense that the whole military responsibility rested with the national government.” 

The conclusion that the divided authority appertaining to the militia has turned 
out to be “an undesired bequest from the political thought of the eighteenth century” 
leads Professor Riker to express doubt in the usefulness of a similar duality and divi- 
sion currently existing in other areas of government, such as social security and 
conservation. 

The author of this book is a teacher of Political Science at Lawrence College. His 
penetrating study of the role of the National Guard in American Democracy clearly 
discloses his competency as an astute political analyst. 

H. Sraurrer 
Richmond, Virginia 
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A History of the English-Speaking Peoples. By Winston S. Cuurcuitt. Volume IV 
— The Great Democracies. New York; Dodd, Mead and Company, 1958. xi, 403 
pp- $6.00, 


Tue fourth and final volume of Sir Winston Churchill's history of the English-speak- 
ing nations has now been published. It begins with the conditions in England and 
the deliberations at Vienna which were concerned with the successful conclusion of 
the Napoleonic Wars and stops, rather abruptly, with the Peace of Vereeningen which 
ended the Boer War. Its span in time therefore of only eighty-seven years is con- 
siderably shorter than in any of the preceding volumes of the series. Its span in space 
however is enormous. It leaps eclectically over the history of about a third of the 
earth’s surface. The history of England in the nineteenth century, the migration of 
Britons to Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa, the free and demo- 
cratic and parliamentary new Englands that arose in those areas, the expansion of the 
United States and the American Civil War are all briefly described. 

As in each of the previous volumes, this one is divided into three books. At the 
same time that one admires Sir Winston for having a detailed architectural plan and 
adhering to it, one is slightly annoyed by that bugbear of little minds which forces 
such varied and diverse stories into a prearranged mold. Book X, entitled “Recovery and 
Reform,” is subdivided into seven chapters. They are on the peace made at Vienna, 
on George Canning and the Duke of Wellington, on reform and free trade, on the 
Crimean War, on Palmerston, on Canada and South Africa, and on Australia and 
New Zealand. Book XI, called “The Great Republic” is devoted entirely to the 
history of the United States, and almost entirely to the story of the Civil War. It also 
is divided into seven chapters, They deal with westward expansion and the rise of 
sectionalism, with slavery and secession, with the outbreak of war, with the campaign 
against Richmond in the spring of 1862, with Lee and McClellan, with the battles of 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg, and with the eventual victory of the Union. To 
allot one-third of a book on the English-speaking nations in the nineteenth century 
to the story of the American Civil War seems to ignore proportion, If any one but 
Sir Winston behaved so wilfully we should be much annoyed. That grand old man 
seldom annoys. Book XII, “The Victorian Age” also has seven chapters. They are on 
the rise of Germany, Gladstone and Disraeli, postwar reconstruction in the United 
States, America as a world power, Irish home rule, Salisbury’s administration, and the 
South African War. 

The foregoing lists of chapter headings are interesting, no less for what they omit 
than for what they include. The old warrior’s personal preferences show through on 
every page. He admires valor and ability. The death of Stonewall Jackson is reported 
in detail, even unto “Let us cross over the river and rest under the shade of the trees.” 
And he comments with interest on the fact that the Confederacy had two distinguished 
generals named Johnston, but of the worm’s eye view of history, the opinions, yearn- 
ings or prejudices of the humble there is hardly a trace. 

In this four volume history, now completed, of the peoples who speak English, Sir 
Winston has manifested either an ignorance of, or an indifference to, the great social 
and economic forces which mold the destinies of nations. With him history is 
essentially political, and the writing of history is principally the vivid narration of 
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parliamentary and military battles, of laws passed and treaties signed. It is also largely 
biographical, A long and glorious series of great men from Alfred to Lincoln have by 
valor, devotion and ability guided, protected and lifted their fellow countrymen, have 
formed their institutions, and led them on their destined paths of safety and power. 
And as a somber and dramatic backdrop to the achievements of the victors there is 
the tragic procession of the virtuous and heroic vanquished from the mythical Arthur 
to the bright and shining Lee, In the Anglo-American tradition, or at least in Sir 
Winston's version, it's the game not the prize that counts. 

Churchill's history of the English-speaking peoples is not technically great history. It 
makes no original contribution to our knowledge. It lacks proportion and perspective. 
Many fee] that a purely political history explains least, and leaves all questions un- 
answered, Many also fee] that the great man theory of history is essentially childish 
and naive; that its answers to the riddles of the past satisfy only untrained minds. 
However when all has been said in criticism, it remains that his book is great as 
noble prose testifying to his belief in the ancient virtues, virtues which though as old 
as the race are still needed for our survival, 

Tuomas C. Jonnson 


University of Virginia 


First Blood: The Story of Fort Sumter. By W. A. Swanperc, New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1957. viii, 373 pp. $5.95. 
Mr. Swanberg’s well-written, thoroughly documented volume of the events leading 


up to, and the actual shots that precipitated, the War between the States attempts to 
show on a local level the actual feelings abroad in the United States in the period after 
the election of Abraham Lincoln to the presidency in November of 1860. 

As is the case in most quarrels, the voices of the extremists in both North and South 
were loudest, and the voices of moderation were drowned out in the flood of passions 
that eventually engulfed middle of the road spokesmen on both sides. 

Fort Sumter commanding the maritime approaches to Charleston harbor was 
significant because of a divergence of opinion as to ownership. The question of 
manning adequately and provisioning the island fortress was a knotty one. To send 
in the necessary men and supplies would unquestionably hasten the secession of South 
Carolina, while to refrain would be to jeopardize the lives of men and officers and to 
turn over United States property to a “foreign power” without a real battle. 

The author, in the opinion of this reviewer, does not dwell enough on the weak, 
vacillating policies of President James Buchanan. Unlike other failures in the White 
House, James Buchanan was a well-trained public servant of whom more should have 
been expected, If ever there was a time when strong executive leadership was essential, 
the decade of the 1850's was that time. One can only wonder what might have been 
the course of history had Abraham Lincoln beer: elected four years earlier. Or would 
Andrew Jackson have been able to deal as effectively with South Carolina threats 
in the 1850's as he did in the 1930's? What would have been the reaction of Theodore 
Roosevelt in such a crisis? These are, of course, imponderables but it seems that more 
should have been made of Buchanan's inadequacy. 
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The character of Virginian John B, Floyd, Buchanan's Secretary of War, is brought 
clearly into focus as he maneuvered his way cleverly into the privy thoughts of the 
President, protesting his devotion to the Union while plotting with and abetting the 
secessionists. Major Robert Anderson, unhappy commander at Sumter, was a South- 
ern Unionist determined to do his utmost to preserve the Union, yet at the same time 
to avoid any act which might precipitate war. 

The positive action of Lincoln in sending supplies to the fort is in direct contrast 
to the indecisive action of Buchanan whose main purpose in life was apparently to 
get to the end of his tenure in the White House without bloodshed and dump the 
problem into his successor’s lap. Perhaps Mr. Swanberg might have dealt more on the 
factors which led Lincoln to make his couragous decision. More attention might also 
have been given to the actual course of events in South Carolina which made that 
state’s inhabitants act as they did in late 1860. 

One could wish, as always, that economy-minded publishers would place the foot- 
notes in the only place they deserve to be — at the bottom of the pages rather than 
massed in the back of the volume where the more serious minded reader must search 
for further explanation than is provided in the text. 

All things considered, Mr. Swanberg has written well on a subject that has much 
popular appeal. The selection of his book by the Book-of-the-Month Club attests to its 
wide appeal. The dramatic events at the very beginning of America’s fratricidal 
conflict have been brought into clearer focus both for the historian and the lay reader 
by this very worthy contribution to the literature of America’s most troubled period. 


Wofford College Rosert A. Brent 


Doctors in Gray: The Confederate Medical Service. By H. H. Cunntncuam. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1958. xi, 339 pp. $6.00. 


Herz is another book timed to join the procession of books retelling for the Centennial 
of 1961 the story of the War between the States. The author believes, and rightly, 
that too little attention has been paid to the medical side of that struggle, to the in- 
fluence on its course of disease and battle wounds. He shows successfully that although 
the South had a fair complement of good doctors — the majority of them trained in 
the North, — the onset of hostilities found it wholly unprepared for the medical prob- 
lems that were to beset it in the succeeding four years. 

It is to be remembered that the North faced the same problems. Both sides were 
ignorant of the bacterial cause of infectious diseases, for the age of modern medicine 
had not yet dawned. Both sides were ignorant of the real cause of the high mortality 
of battle wounds. Asepsis was unknown and both practiced the same aseptic and 
mutilating type of surgery. No drug had been discovered to retard in any way the 
growth of the deadly organisms that gained admission to the body of the soldier by 
bullet wounds and surgical interference. Chloroform in the Southern Army was in 
short supply. Alcohol and opium were poor substitutes, The sanitation of camps, 
prisons, and hospitals, though often deplorable, was not always bad. Here and there 
shone a glimmer of appreciation of the favorable influence of isolation, fresh air, good 
food, and cleanliness. 
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The organization and administration of the Confederate Medical Department seems 
impressive on paper: a surgeon general with six high ranking associates; eight medical 
directors of hospitals; six field, and seven hospital inspectors; five army boards to 
examine applicants for medical appointments. There were, all told, 124 hospitals 
scattered through the various states; fifty, for example, in Georgia, thirty-nine in 
Virginia, There were thirty-two medical purveyors responsible for the procurement 
and distribution of supplies. Heading the department was Surgeon General Samuel 
Preston Moore with headquarters in Richmond, —a regular army man of ability and 
experience who did a remarkable job considering the difficulties he faced, mounting 
as the war wore on. 

This book, as would be expected, tells of the havoc wrought by disease among the 
armed forces of the Confederacy. It attempts to explore the causes of the high 
morbidity and mortality, but the author of course is limited to an evaluation of what 
we now know were secondary factors, such as youth and age, the predominance of the 
country boy, poor camp hygiene, the prevalence of insects and vermin, the lack of 
proper clothing and shoes, inadequate food, contaminated water supplies. He takes 
account also of the lurking neuroses associated with the subtle undermining influence 
of the puzzled, disillusioned mind of the average fighting man burdened with battle 
fatigue and a losing cause. The diseases which these adverse conditions favored were 
the same old enemies that have afflicted armies in the field and soldiers in hospitals in 
every war since time began: dysentery and typhoid fever leading the list, measles 
and scarlet fever, rheumatism, pneumonia, malaria, smallpox, tuberculosis, scurvy, 
alcoholism, mental depression. Malingering had to be reckoned with too. 

Military surgery and its problems constitute the more dramatic part of the medical 

officer's duties in the field and in the hospital, The author points out that most 
wounds were due to smal] arms — more than 77,000 in the first two years of the war. 
The Minie ball had just made its debut, and it added fresh horrors to the conflict. 
Amputations were the order of the day. During the war there is the record of 1,142 
primary, and 546 secondary amputations, with a mortality of 315 and 284 respectively. 
Anesthetics they had, and improvised dressings, and make-shift splints; but antiseptics 
and antibiotics and the type of chemicals we now know, so reliably effective against 
infections had not been discovered. There were surprisingly few cases of tetanus, — 
sixty-six recognized in 47,724 wounds; but erysipelas, hospital gangrene and septicemia 
relentlessly stalked the surgical wards of the Confederacy. 
. Dentistry played an unsung part in the care of the Confederate soldier. Although 
there were 500 dentists in the army, there was no separate dental corps. A dental 
splint of some ingenuity was one of the significant contributions of this professional 
group to the total war effort. 

Four statistical appendices and an impressive bibliography add to the value of this 
informative account of the Medical Department of the Confederate States, but the 
scarcity of illustrations detracts from an otherwise pleasing format. This is not a 
technical book, and any student of Civil War history will find it worthwhile reading. 
It will serve as a not unworthy companion to an earlier book, by William Quentin 
Maxwell, Lincoln's Fifth Wheel, which explores wartime conditions in the North, 
with special reference to civilian contributions influencing the subsequent formation 
of the Red Cross. In the light of such accounts we can better appraise the remarkable 
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accomplishments of our own medical department in recent wars and look for con- 
tinued improvement in the future. War with all its horror and destruction has usually 
been responsible for some lasting benefit, not the least of which has been in the field 
of medicine, 


Richmond, Virginia 


B. Branton 


The Twentieth Maine: A Volunteer Regiment in the Civil War. By Joun J. PULLEN. 
Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1957. x, 338 pp. $5.00. 


Tue Twentieth Maine is very much Mr. Lincoln’s Army of the Potomac (Bruce 
Catton version) reduced to one of its constituent elements, There is a single notable 
exception: the officers of the regiment are invariably superior. Otherwise, the simi- 
larity of macrocosm to microcosm is accentuated by Mr. Pullen’s capacity for estab- 
lishing line of battle midst Cattonesque coruscations and thunderings, so that when 
the Minie balls whine, it is at you that enemy muzzles are aimed. 

Of itself the tale is not new. It is one of incessant drilling and marching, of grumb- 
ling over food and equipment, of outlasting mud and vermin, of eluding reality with 
jesting word or song, and of getting down at last to the business to which all else 
is really incidental, of killing and being killed. Yet for all its age, it is a tale that 
continues to fascinate. 

No first-to-rally-round-the-flag unit was the 20th Maine. It was, rather, formed at 
Portland only in August 1862, when all hope of quick victory had been abandoned 
by each side. There is assembled under the coldly professional eye of a West Pointer, 
Colonel (later brevet Major General) Adelbert Ames. He was not favorably impressed 
with the material —slouching woodmen of the pine camps and easygoing artisans 
from the smal] towns. “This,” he announced, “is a hell of a regiment!” 

But he missed a point. These men were volunteers. That fact was guarantee of con- 
viction, of a devotion to the Union so profound as to compensate for a score of 
unmilitary deficiencies. On a future date the General would be presented with a 
battle-scarred flag and confess the mistaken judgment of the Colonel. 

Let alone good leadership, the 20th Maine had the great advantage of being given 
thorough seasoning before it was coramitted to battle. Either by the accident of 
position or by design, it was “in reseive” (as at bloody Sharpsburg) until of a raw 
December night in 1862 it was throw:. forward at Fredericksburg. Before the famed 
stone wall fronting Marye’s Heights, it fought a holding action and successfully 
covered the withdrawal of the blue hosts behind the Rappahannock. The men “knew 
now that they were a regiment.” 

They knew it — those among them who survived — with a confidence intensified — 
following the holocaust of Gettysburg. Here they were led by Colonel Joshua L. 
Chamberlain, who was supposed to be studying theology in Europe. And here their 
great day came on July 2, 1863, when they were sent on the double to Little Round 
Top, to anchor the extereme left of the Union lines. It was the 15th Alabama, with 
part of the 47th, that disputed their occupancy of that natural fastness. No punches 
were pulled, no holds barred. But in the ensuing bloodbath the 2oth retained its 


ground. 
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To the satisfaction of Mr, Pullen this was the key to victory; for had the 2oth given 
way, Confederate enfilading of the main Yankee positions could not have been 
thwarted. Perhaps. Gettyburg represents so many keys lost, on the other hand so 
many fortuitous stumblings into correct counters, that it offers unsafe footing for any 
assumptions, Of this two eminent personages have recently learned. 

After Gettysburg the Maine men evolved into what they and _hostilely-minded 
natives must have feared would be permanent residents of Virginia. Some of them, 
thanks to the tactics of strong-willed General Grant, probably still are, in their sub- 
terranean fashion. By the end of the battle of the Wilderness (which was but the 
first in a series of decimating struggles) the regiment was down to two companies. 
It was replenished by fresh recruits, but these were conscripts, bounty-jumpers, and 
riffraff that imparted to it a tone somewhat less than martial. 

For all that, there was still left a nucleus of the original volunteers, Designated to 
receive the formal laying down of Confederate arms, newly-breveted Brigadier General 
Chamberlain honored them by incorporating the regiment in his guard at Appomattox. 
Then came the end, on Monday, June 5, 1865 when the command was mustered out 
of service and entrained at Washington, never again to rally in the fullness of its 

The book might be dismissed as being of no special significance. And yet, with the 
Civil War Centennial perhaps destined to vie with man-made satellites for public 
interest, and with the market fated to be flooded with reprints of war and post-bellum 
literature ranging from classics to trash, who can say that the Twentieth Maine may 
not be the precursor also of an inundation of works on nineteenth-century fighting 
units by twentieth-century authors, If so, it will be significant indeed; and the larger 
reading public will be instructed with reasonable accuracy while, looking elsewhere, it 
could be worse entertained. 


The Papers of James Madison 


Lee's Dispatches: Unpublished Letters of General Robert E. Lee, C.S.A., to Jefferson 
Davis and the War Department of the Confederate States of America 1862-65. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Douctas Sournart Freeman. New 
Edition with Additional Dispatches and Foreword by Grapy McWuiney. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1957. Ixxi, 416 pp. $5.00. 


The original publication of Lee’s Dispatches in 1915 was a landmark in Confederate 
historiography. It made available more than two hundred letters and telegrams, 
previously unpublished, from a confidential file evidently kept by President Davis 
himself. How this file had passed into the possession of the “well-known Southern 
writer” who sold it to the great collector, W. J. De Renne, has never been revealed. 
Its significance for an understanding of Lee's generalship, especially in the closing 
phases of the War — for three-fourths of these dispatches were written after Gettysburg 
— was obvious. Not fully apparent for another twenty years was the volume’s im- 
portance in establishing a young Richmond journalist, who had already edited a 
Calendar of Confederate Papers, as an authority on General Lee. 
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Douglas Freeman's intention was to exclude all documents from the De Renne 
Collection of which copies had previously been printed, though one (No. 40, on plans 
for organization of the Army staff, dated March 21, 1863), turned up in the Fourth 
Series of the labyrinthine Official Records. What was new he evaluated in a lengthy 
introduction, which shows him already steeped in his subject and a military analyst of 
arresting clarity and skill, Particularly important, both for Lee’s reputation and for 
Freeman's later work, was the discovery that the Confederate commander, far from 
being surprised by Grant's shift across the James in 1864, had anticipated and forecast 
that move. 

This is not to say that Freeman was already the ripe historian of the thirties. The 
style of the introduction is rather more florid than that of his books — as distinguished 
from his editorials. There is a tarter tone towards the Federals in his notes; Sherman's 
march to the sea is referred to as “infamous” and the same adjective is applied to 
Sheridan’s “house-burning expedition into the Valley of Virginia.” The notes are 
valuable but often too long, sometimes obvious or redundant, and without the 
thorough and unhurried accuracy characteristic of Freeman's later work. The worst 
blunder is on page 35, where Lee is made to suggest the promotion of Benjamin 
Huger (already a major general) to the command of Richard Taylor's brigade; the 
name intended is clearly that of Harry T. Hays — whose patronymic, scrawled, re- 
sembles “Huger” — who actually got the promotion. 

Only 750 copies of the original edition were printed, and it is good to have it 
available in larger quantity. Welcome also are the eleven dispatches added by Profes- 
sor Grady McWhiney of Millsaps College from the Lee Papers at Duke and Wash- 
ington and Lee Universities. Unfortunately, neither Putnam’s nor Professor Mc- 
Whiney appears to have recognized that a second edition should be something more 
than a reprinting of the first, or that even a reprinting should involve proof-reading. 
Every error of the first edition — and most of them were probably printers’ errors to 
begin with — has been reproduced with canine fidelity and an entire absence of 
correction or comment. 

Even were it otherwise, this volume would be as unsatisfying as indispensable to 
the student of Lee. Its contents are not an intrinsic unit; their connection is largely 
one of chance; Freeman himself had to quote extensively from other dispatches, al- 
ready in print, to explain them. Is it too soon, while the presses are teeming with the 
ephemera of the Civil War centennial, to project a comprehensive edition of Lee's 
correspondence, official and personal? Such an edition need not be on the scale cur- 
rently fashionable for Founding Fathers; only in the last decade of his life was the 
man a public figure in the full sense. But an adequate documentary monument is 
still needed for one who embodied the Southern ideal of his time as completely as 
Emerson and Lincoln did those of their respective regions, one whom some critics of 
weight still rank as the greatest American soldier, and whose place in that part of the 
English-speaking tradition which places a premium on heroism has just received such 
eloquent testimony from Sir Winston Churchill. 

Josern H. Harrison, Jr. 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson 
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A. P. Hill, Lee's Forgotten General. By Woops Hasster. Richmond: 
Garrett and Massie, 1957. xiv, 249 pp. $3.95. 


Lirre Powell Hill has long vexed and baffled historians of the Civil War, for he 
has been the most shadowy figure of all the great field officers around Robert Lee. 
He flashed, here and there, saving the Army of Northern Virginia as at Antietam, 
plunging into premature action, as at Mechanicsville, quarreling with Stonewall 
Jackson — and rising to command a corps on Lee’s unstinted recommendation: “The 
best soldier of his grade with me.” 

Dr, Hassler has done his considerable best to fill in the portrait, and has made a 
solid contribution. The dearth of letters, personal papers and anecdotes (such as 
have served to make so vivid Hill’s comrades) was more than the author could over- 
come. This, however, is by no means a failure, 

In particular does the Hill of the early years emerge as a human being, and there 
is a skillful tracing of the impetuous nature and vexing uncertainties from youth to 
death. The blighted romance of Hill and Ellen Marcy (later Mrs. George McClel- 
lan), is perhaps the most revealing section of the book. 

Despite Hill’s occasionally fiery nature, there must have been something cold and 
perhaps repelling about him, for there is a singular shortage of anecdotal material, to 
the point that it seems unnatural. Dr. Hassler has searched the letters of Hill's 
fellows, and used many, and offers a thorough combing of official records to render 
Hill’s role in the military history of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

Near the end, when Hill was out of action at Petersburg with a vague illness, Dr. 
Hassler says, he may well] have been suffering a recurrence of malaria, and he makes 
a convincing case. In any event, he sheds new light upon Hill at this dark time for 
the Confederacy; the general had previously come off as something dangerously close 
to a malingerer, plagued by illnesses perhaps psychosomatic. 

There is one omission, in the judgment of this reviewer, which would have added 
a bit to the study: Hill’s singular burial is not touched upon, nor are the stories of 
Mrs. Hill's reception of the news of his death — nor the testimony of the two Federal 
soldiers alleged to have killed the general. 

All the same, Dr. Hassler’s work will take its place in every respectable library of 
the war, and will be consulted often. The narrative is readable, though seldom drama- 
tic, and for all that Hill does not become flesh-and-blood to the reader, he is a per- 
suasive and attractive figure, now and then almost becoming what the reader anti- 
cipates. Not to labor the point, there is a curious imbalance; there is the young Hill 
declaring “to be in love with someone is as necessary to me as my dinner” — but 
later, there is only the withdrawn, reserved soldier, colorless and stil] vague despite 
Dr. Hassler’s industry. 

There are fine maps, including battle plans and campaign end papers; illustrations 
are also good, in particular a little-known photograph of Hill, taken early in the war. 

The work is well organized, and soundly annotated. 


Burke Davis 


Cornwallis House, Greensboro, N.C. 
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Recollections of a Confederate Staff Officer. By G. Moxtey Sorrer. Edited by Beit 
Irvin Wirey. Jackson, Tenn.: McCowat-Mercer Press, 1957. xxii, 322 pp. $5.00. 


Tus old favorite, made available through the continuing distinguished services of 
Professor Wiley, is most often praised for the felicity with which the literate Georgian 
wrote, and certainly no book on the war reflects a more engaging mind. Yet, re- 
searchers have sought Sorrel’s first-hand impressions with a consistency that has long 
established this book as a source for students. Perhaps the pleasing personality en- 
countered in the pages has so relieved the usual onerousness of research that too little 
has been made of the invaluable material relating to the Army of Northern Virginia. 

Twenty-three-year-old Sorrel began as a staff-officer with Longstreet at Manassas, 
when Old Pete commanded a brigade, and rose with his superior until he enjoyed the 
unique vantage-point of chief-of-staff of the First Corps. He did more with his ad- 
vantage than most staff-officers for an amalgam of reasons. Sorrel was highly ob- 
servant with a reflective turn of mind; as Professor Wiley points out in his excellent 
and informative introduction, he was also of a venturesome turn of character; finally, 
he was at an impressionable age and, by his own later-life statement, nothing ever 
impressed him as deeply as his war service. Writing at the turn of the century, when 
the war was thirty-five years behind the man in his sixties, Sorrel’s accuracy of recol- 
lections revealed the depth with which his military experiences had been impressed 
on his consciousness, 

Since his book contained no errors of the remotest consequence, weight must be 
given to his observations of men who, though almost legendary characters to us, were 
to him contemporaries with whom he shared an intimate acquaintance under the 
ultimate test. His conclusions, based on these close-up observations, are so supported 
by later full studies on these individuals — Jackson, Stuart, Early, D. H. Hill, Pendle- 
ton, and others — that either these studies were, at least, influenced by Sorrel, or his 
powers of appraisal were singularly sharp. Take it either way, his evaluations are 
pointed by candor from which historians frequently shy away. He frankly dismissed 
“well-meaning” Pendleton as “without qualities” for his post, and makes no bones 
about the gallon whiskey-keg which “Shanks” Evans kept strapped to his orderly's 
back, and which contained the answer to the often asked question of what happened 
to that, later obscure, hero of First Manassas. 

In our own contemporaries, we are very quick to detect the flaws that prevent 
them from performing at those levels of which, we decide, they fal] short. But in re- 
garding historical personages, the tendency seems to rate them as inanimate objects, 
like weapons, and to ponder over the variability of their performance — or, as with 
General Evans, the disappearance of this tough fighter from the records. With Sorrel, 
we bridge the time-span, and perhaps his greatest service is to place us in a climate 
of perspective in which we expect only human fallibility even from Confederates. 

This also has a reverse. Where historians tend to belabor some military lapse of 
a great commander, as the performance of Jackson in The Seven Days, Sorrel per- 
ceives only the total contribution. He says simply, “There was only one Jackson.” 
There is also only one Sorrel, and this press is again to be congratulated for making 
a classic available in an attractive volume. c 

LIFFORD DowpEY 
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Vol. XXVI, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. XXVII, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 1, 
2, 3; Vol. XXIX, Nos. 1, 3, 4; Vol. XXX, Nos. 1, 4; Vol. XXXI, Nos. 1, 2; Vol. 
XXXII, Nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. XXXIII, No. 1; Vol. LIII, No. 1; Vol. LIX, No. 1; 
Vol. LXIII, No. 2. 

THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS: Monthly or bi-monthly 
Papers issued prior to Volume 13 which are still in print, $1.00 each. Volumes 13 
to 17, 21 to 37, and 39 to 50, inclusive, $5.00 per volume, paper bound. 
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PUBLICATIONS of VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY (Continued) 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 


AN ACCOUNT OF DISCOVERIES IN THE WEST UNTIL 1519, and of 
Voyages to and along the Atlantic Coast of North America from 1520 to 1573. 
rr cang Robinson. Published in 1848. 491 pages. Bound in brown 


1.00. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE LEADING INCIDENTS OF THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE FIRST POPULAR MOVEMENT IN VIRGINIA IN 1865. 
By Alexander H. H. Stuart. Published in 1888. 72 pages. Paper covers. $1.00. 


WASHINGTON’S BURGESS ROUTE. By Arthur P. Gray. Published in 1938. 
17 pages, illustrated. Paper covers. $1.00. 


PORTRAITURE IN THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, with Notes 
on the Subjects and Artists. By Alexander W. Weddell. Published in 1945. 192 
pages, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. $3.00. 


A DESCRIPTION OF VIRGINIA HOUSE... Ti with an Account of 
some of the Furniture, Pictures, Curiosities, &c. . By Alexander W. 
Weddell. Published in 1947. 76 pages, illustrated. Bound in red morocco. 


$20.00. 


THE SPANISH JESUIT MISSION IN VIRGINIA, 1570-1572. By Clifford M. 
Lewis and Albert J. Loomie. Published in 1953. 294 pages, illustrated. Bound 
in tan buckram. $7.50. 


GENERAL LEE’S PHOTOGRAPHER; The Life and Work of Michael Miley. 
By Marshall Fishwick. Published in 1954. 94 pages, illustrated. Bound in gray 
linen. $7.50. 


of Maryland and North Carolina. Hugh Jones. Edited by Richard L. Mor- 


THE LIFE OF JOHN SMITH, ENGLISH SOLDIER. By Henry Wharton. Trans- 
ipt with an Essay on John Smith in 


Laura Polanyi Striker. 1957. 101 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE BY THE SOCIETY: 


THE CARTER TREE. Compiled by Robert Randolph Carter; tabulated and in- 
dexed by Robert Isham Randolph. Published in 1951. 243 pages. Paper covers. 
$5.00. 


COLONIAL CHURCHES OF TIDEWATER VIRGINIA. Aaa Carrington 
Mason. Published in 1945. 381 pages, illustrated. Bound in buckram. $7.50. 
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The Life of John Smith, English Soldier 

By Henry Warton 

Translated with an Introductory Essay by Laura Porany1 Striker 
This hitherto unpublished life of John Smith, originally written in 
Latin in 1685 and probably based on a manuscript no longer extant, 
confirms many episodes in Smith’s controversial career that antedated his 
adventures in the New World and provides a revaluation of his histori- 


cal and literary role. 
“Dr. Striker put an end to a fascinating sport—the game of 
sniping at Captain John Smith.” — Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 


view. $4.00 


The Present State of Virginia 
From Whence is Inferred a Short View of Maryland and 
North Carolina By Jones 

Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Ricnarp L. Morton 


“Students of the colonial period in and of the Old Dominion in 
particular will be grateful] that Richard L. Morton has brought out a 
new and scholarly edition of Hugh Jones's treatise on eighteenth-century 
Virginia . . . This invaluable source book has been he sor by an ‘Edi- 
tor’s Introduction’, in which Morton . . . has condensed into forty-four 
pages a model brief biography . . . The volume is enriched by more than 


a hundred pages of explanatory notes, which themselves constitute a 
course in colonial history.” — American Historical Review. $5.00 


The Spanish Jesuit Mission 
in Virginia, 1570-1572 

By Cutrrorp M. Lewis, s.j. and Avsert J. Loomie, s.J. 
Award of Merit winner American Association for State and Local 
History. 
“The Virginia Historical Society should be congratulated on the publica- 
tion of this important contribution to early American history.” — 
Maryland Historical Magazine. $7.50 


General Lee’s Photographer 
The Life and Work of Michael Miley By Marsa Fisuwicx 
“Valuable additions to the pictorial record of the Reconstruction era.” — 
New York Times. $7.50 
Published for The Virginia Historical Society by 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA 
IN THE COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 


Announces 
THE FORTHCOMING PUBLICATION OF THE 


REGISTER OF ALBEMARLE PARISH, 
1739-1778 


Surry and Sussex Counties 


TRANSCRIBED FROM THE OKIGINAL AND EDITED BY 


Gertrude Richards, Ph.D. 


RECORDS: 
Births of 4,061 White Children with Names of Parents and Godparents 
Deaths of 475 White Persons with Names of Informants 
Births of 1,880 Negroes and Deaths of 261, with Names of Owners 


READY 15 AUGUST 1958 


PRICE: $11.00 POSTPAID 


Send Order to 
MRS. PARKS P. DUFFEY, TREASURER 


1717 PARK AVENUE 


RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA 


WILLS OF 
RAPPAHANNOCK COUNTY, 
VIRGINIA 
1656-1692 
by William Montgomery Sweeny 
Published in 1947 
PRICE $15.00 
MARRIAGE BONDS 
AND OTHER 
MARRIAGE RECORDS 
OF AMHERST COUNTY, 
VIRGINIA 
1763-1800 
by William Montgomery Sweeny 
Published in 1937 
PRICE $7.50 
A limited number of copies of each now 
available for sale. 

MRS. WILLIAM M. SWEENY 


8-10 27th Avenue 
Long Island City 2, New York 


ALDERMANS 
IN AMERICA 


by WILLIAM ALDERMAN PARKER 


The Genealogy of the Alderman 
Family 
ESPECIALLY 


those descended from 
William Alderman and Mary Case 


Index includes 1,252 Aldermans, 102 


Newtons, and more than 1,700 other 
family names. 


729 pages, full cloth — $15.00 


WILLIAM ALDERMAN 
PARKER 
1522 Jarvis Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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VIRGINIANA 


PICTURES OF ALL TYPES + BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, NEWSPAPERS 
MANUSCRIPT MATERIAL + CONFEDERATE MATERIAL 


Bought and Sold 
CHESAPEAKE BOOK COMPANY 


THE QUIT RENTS 
OF VIRGINIA 


Name, county, and acres of 6,000 tax- 
yers of 1704. Includes the Northern 


ANN WALLER REDDY 


500 W. FRANKLIN ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
+ 


Research 
WELL-BOUND, MULTILITHED BOOK 
Price $10.00 + 
Ct Geld, Rick Master Revolutionary Index 


WE MOVE LIBRARIES 

and VALUABLES 
Modern dust-proof and water-proof vans. Workmen skilled 
in packing and handling books, pictures and other valu- 
ables. Moderate prices. 

TWO FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTED WAREHOUSES 
Private rooms if desired. 
Specially heated rooms for art pieces. 
Storage vaults for silver. 


Let Us Serve Your Moving and Storage Needs Anywhere East of the 
Mississippi 


BROOKS TRANSFER STORAGE CO., Inc. 


55 Years in Business in Virginia 1224 W. BROAD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
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COLLECTORS’ You are cordially invited to request 
OLD BOOK SHOP our free catalogs of 


26 N. Seventh Street 
RicHMonpD 19, VIRGINIA Books on 


VIRGINIA 


Rare and Out-of-Print Books 
History and Genealogy 
Confederacy, Virginiana, and Americana 


RICHMOND Wa is 
BOOK SHOP 


119 E. Srreer 
RicHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Books Bought, Sold, Exchanged 
Civil War + Virginiana + Religious 


Tue Virginia Historical Society is composed of Annual, Annual Supporting, 
Annual Sustaining, and Life Members, who pay the following dues: Annual 
Members, $5.00 per annum; Annual Supporting Members, $25.00 per annum; 
Annual Sustaining Members, $50.00 per annum; Life Members, a single 
payment of $100.00. Inquiries concerning membership should be addzessed to 
John Melville Jennings, Director, 707 East Franklin Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia, 


The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography is published in January, 
April, July, and October by the Virginia Historical Society at Richmond, 
Virginia, and is sent to al] members of the Society. Annual subscriptions are 
$5.00 each, Single issues are $2.00 each. The Society does not assume re- 
sponsibility for statements of fact or of opinion made by contributors. Com- 
munications relating to the magazine should be addressed to William M. E. 
Rachal, Editor, 707 East Franklin Street, Richinond 19, Virginia. 
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A 
\ 
SouTHERN Boox 
ComMPANY 
6. E. Franklin St. Baltimore 2, Md. 


Life of Virginia is one of the nation’s oldest and largest life insurance 


companies. During the past 87 years it has proved to be a good com- 
pany to insure with, a good company to work for. 


THE LIFE "ac" OF VIRGINIA 


SINCE 1871 © RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


“The Natural Bridge to Security” 
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